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Freedom 


RACHEL CUSK 


asked Dale whether he could try to get rid of 
the gray. 

It was growing dark outside, and the rain 
against the salons big windows looked like ink 
running down a page. The traffic crawled along the 
blackened road beyond. The cars all had their lights 
on. Dale was standing behind me in the mirror, lift- 
ing long, dry fistfuls of hair and then letting them 
fall. His eyes were moving all over my image with a 
devouring expression. His face was portentous, and 
I watched it in the glass. 

"here's nothing wrong with a few sparkles,” he 
said reproachfully. 

The other stylist; who was standing behind 
a customer at the next chair, half closed her long 
sleepy lids and smiled. 

“I get mine done,’ she said. “A lot of people do.” 

"We're talking about a commitment,” Dale said. 


“You have to keep coming back every six weeks. 
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That's a life sentence,” he added darkly, his eyes meeting mine in the mirror. 
"I'm just saying you need to be sure.” 

The other stylist looked at me sidelong with her sphinxlike smile. 

“A lot of people don't find that a problem,” she said. “Their lives are mostly 
commitments anyway. At least if it makes you feel good, that's something." 

Dale asked whether my hair had ever been dyed before. The dye could 
accumulate, apparently, and the hair become synthetic looking and dull. It 
was the accumulation rather than the color itself that resulted in an unnatu- 
ral appearance. People bought box after box of those home dyeing kits in 
search of a lifelike shade, and all they were doing was making their hair look 
more and more like a matted wig. But that was apparently preferable to a 
natural touch of frost. In fact, where hair was concerned, Dale said, the fake 
generally seemed to be more real than the real: so long as what they saw in 
the mirror wasnt the product of nature, it didnt seem to matter to most 
people if their hair looked like a shop-front dummy'. Though he did have 
one client, an older lady, who wore her gray hair loose all the way to her 
waist. Like an elder's beard, her hair struck Dale as her wisdom: she carried 
herself like a queen, he said, streaming power in the form of this gray mane. 
He lifted my hair again in his hands, holding it aloft and then letting it drop, 
while we looked at each other in the mirror. 

“We're talking about your natural authority,’ Dale said. 

The woman in the next chair was reading Glamour magazine with an 
expressionless face, while the other stylist's fingers worked at her intricately 
tinseled head, painting each strand of hair and folding it into a neat foil par- 
cel. The stylist was diligent and careful, though her client didn't once glance 
up to look. 

The salon was a lofty, white, brilliantly lit room with white-painted 
floorboards and baroque, velvet-upholstered furniture. The tall mirrors had 
elaborately carved white-painted frames. The light came from three big 
branching chandeliers that hung from the ceiling and were duplicated in 
dazzling reflection all around the mirrored walls. It stood in a row of dingy 
shops and fast-food outlets and hardware stores. The big plate-glass shop 
front sometimes rattled when a heavy vehicle passed outside. 

In the mirror, Dale’s expression was unyielding. His own hair was a 
dark, artful mop of gray-streaked curls. He was somewhere in his mid- 


forties, tall and narrow, with the elegant, upright bearing of a dancer. He 


wore a dark, closely fitted jersey that showed the suggestion of a potbelly 
above his lean hips. 

"It doesn’t fool anyone, you know,’ he said. “It just makes it obvious that 
you've got something to hide.” 

I said that seemed preferable to having what you wished hidden on pub- 
lic display. 

“Why?” Dale said. “What’s so terrible about looking like what you are?" 

I didn’t know, I said, but it was obviously something a lot of people feared. 

“You're telling те, Dale said glumly. “A lot of people,’ he went on, “say 
it’s because what they see in the mirror doesn’t feel like them. I say to them, 
Why doesn’t it? I say, What you need isn't a color wash, it's a change of 
attitude. I think it’s the pressure,’ Dale said. “What people are frightened of,” 
he said, lifting the back of my hair to look underneath, “is being unwanted.” 

At the other end of the room, the big glass door jangled open and a boy 
of twelve or thirteen came in out of the darkness. He left the door standing 
ajar and the cold wet air and roaring noise of traffic came in great gusts into 
the warm, lit-up salon. 

“Can you close the door, please?” Dale called in a peevish voice. 

The boy stood, frozen, a panicked expression on his face. He wore no 
coat, only a gray school shirt and trousers. His shirt and hair were wet from 
the rain. A few seconds later, a woman came in after him through the open 
door and closed it carefully behind her. She was very tall and upright, with a 
large, angular face and mahogany-colored hair carefully cut in a bob that hung 
exactly at the square line of her jaw. Seeing her, the boy raised his hand to plas- 
ter his own hair sideways over his forehead. The woman stood for a moment, 
her large eyes moving around the room, and then she said to the boy: 

“Go on then. Go and give them your name.” 

The boy looked at her with a pleading expression. His shirt was undone 
at the collar, and a patch of his pale, bony chest could be seen. His arms hung 
by his sides, the palms opened in protest. 

“Go on,’ she said. 

Dale asked whether I was ready to have my hair washed; he would go 
through the color charts while I was gone and see if he could find a match. 
Nothing too dark, he said; I’m thinking more browns and reds, something 
lighter. Even if it’s not what you naturally are, he said, I think you'll look 


more real that way. He called across to the girl who was sweeping the floors 
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that there was a customer ready to go down. She automatically stopped 
sweeping and leaned the broom against the wall. 

"Dont leave it there,” Dale said. “Someone might trip over it and hurt 
themselves.” 

Again automatically, she turned around and, retrieving the broom, 
stood there holding it. 

“In the cupboard,’ Dale said wearily. “Just put it in the cupboard.” 

She went away and returned empty-handed, and then came to stand beside 
my chair. I rose and followed her down some steps to the warm, lightless alcove 
where the sinks were. She fastened a nylon cape around my shoulders, and 
then arranged a towel on the edge of the sink so that I could lean back. 

"Is that all right?” she said. 

The water came in a spray, with alternating passages of hot and cold. I 
closed my eyes, following the successions and returns, the displacement of 
one temperature by another and then its reinstatement: they were so dif- 
ferent from one another, yet each was mildly uncomfortable to the same 
degree. The girl rubbed shampoo over my head with tentative fingers. Later 
she tugged a comb through the hair and I waited, as though waiting for 
someone to untangle a mathematical problem. 

“There you are,’ she said finally, stepping back from the sink. 

I thanked her and returned to the salon, where Dale was absorbedly 
mixing a paste with a small paintbrush in a pink plastic dish. The boy was 
now sitting in the chair next to mine, and the G/amour-reading woman had 
withdrawn, her hair still in its foil parcels, to the sofa by the window, where 
she continued to turn the pages expressionlessly one after another. Next to 
her sat the woman who had come in with the boy. She was tapping at the 
screen of her mobile phone; a book lay beside her on the seat. The other styl- 
ist was leaning with her elbow on the reception desk, a cup of coffee beside 
her, talking to the receptionist. 

"Sammy; Dale called to her, “your client's waiting.” 

Sammy exchanged a few more remarks with the receptionist and then 
ambled back to the chair. 

"So; she said, putting her hands on the boy's shoulders so that he invol- 
untarily flinched. “Whats it going to be, then?” 

“Do you ever get the feeling,” Dale said to me, “that if you weren't there 


to make things happen, it would all just go tits-up?” 


I said it seemed to me that just as often the reverse was true: people 
could become more capable when the person they relied on to tell them 
what to do wasnt there. 

“I must be doing something wrong then,’ Dale said. “This lot couldn't 
run a bath without my help." 

He picked up one of a set of silver clips and fastened it to a section of 
my hair. The dye would need to stay in for at least half an hour, he said: 
he hoped I wasn't in a hurry. He took a second clip and isolated another 
section. I watched his face in the mirror as he worked. He took a third clip 
and held it between his lips while he separated one strand of hair from 
another. 

"Actually I'm in no particular rush myself” he said presently. “My date 
for this evening just canceled. Luckily,” he said, “as it turns out.” 

In the next-door chair, the boy sat staring interestedly at himself in the 
mirror. 

“What do you fancy?” Sammy said. “Mohican? Buzz cut?” 

He gave a sort of twitch of his shoulders and looked away. He had a soft, 
sallow face, with a long, rounded nose that gave him a ruminative expres- 
sion. A strange, secretive smile was forever playing around his plump pink 
mouth. Finally he murmured something, so quietly that it was inaudible. 

“What's that?" Sammy said. 

She bent her head down toward him but he failed to repeat it. 

“Strange as it might sound,’ Dale was saying, “I was quite relieved. And 
this is a person I really like.” He paused while he fastened a section of hair 
with a clip. “I just keep getting this feeling more and more these days" —he 
paused again to fasten another— "that it's more trouble than it’s worth.” 

What was, I asked him. 

“Oh, I don't know,’ he said, “maybe it's just an age thing. I just feel like 
I can’t be bothered.” 

There had been a time, he went on, when the prospect of spending 
an evening alone would have terrified him, would actually have seemed so 
weird and immense and empty that he would have gone anywhere and done 
anything just to avoid it. But now he found that he’d just as soon be on 
his own. 

“And if other people have a problem with that,” he said, “like I say, I can’t 
be bothered with them.” 
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I watched his dark figure in the glass, the fastidiousness of his quick 
fingers, the concentration on his long, narrow face. Behind him, the recep- 
tionist was approaching with a phone in her hand. She tapped his shoulder 
and held it out to him. 

“For уои” she said. 

"Ask them to leave a message,” Dale said. "I'm with a client.” 

The receptionist went away again and he rolled his eyes. 

"| persist in the belief that this is a creative job,” he said. “But sometimes 
you have to wonder.” 

He knew quite a lot of creative people, he went on after a while. It was 
just a type he happened to get on with. He had one friend in particular, 
a plumber, who made sculptures in his spare time. These sculptures were 
constructed entirely from materials he used in his plumbing job: lengths of 
pipe, valves and washers, drains, waste traps, you name it. He had a sort of 
blowtorch he used to heat the metal and bend it into different shapes. 

“He makes them in his garage; Dale said. “They’re actually quite good. 
The thing is, he can only do it when he’s off his trolley.” 

He took a new section of hair and began to fix the clips around it. 

On what, I said. 

“Crystal meth,” Dale said. “The rest of the time he's quite a normal 
bloke. But like I say, in his spare time he gets himself tanked up on crystal 
meth and locks himself in his garage. He says that sometimes he'll wake up 
on his garage floor in the morning and there'll be this thing beside him that 
he’s made and he’s got no memory at all of making it. He can't remember a 
thing. It must be really strange,’ Dale said, inserting the last clip with pincer- 
like fingers. “Like seeing a part of yourself that’s invisible.” 

He liked his friends—he thought he might have given me the wrong 
impression earlier—though he knew plenty of people who were still carrying 
on at forty the way they had been at twenty-five: he actually found it slightly 
depressing, the spectacle of grown men frenziedly partying, still shoving 
things up their noses and whirling like brides on packed dance floors; per- 
sonally, he had better things to do. 

He straightened up and examined his work in the mirror, his fingertips 
resting lightly on my shoulders. 

“The thing is, he said, “that kind of life—the parties, the drugs, the 
staying up all night—is basically repetitive. It doesn’t get you anywhere and 
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it isnt meant to, because what it represents is freedom." He picked up the 
pink plastic dish and stirred its contents with the paintbrush. “And to stay 
free,” he said, coating the brush with the thick brown paste, “you have to 
reject change.” 

I asked him what he meant by that, and he stood for a moment with his 
eyes fixed on mine in the mirror, the paintbrush suspended in midair. Then 
he looked away again, taking a strand of hair and applying the paste to it 
with careful strokes. 

“Well it’s true, isn’t it,” he said, somewhat petulantly. 

I said I wasn’t sure: when people freed themselves, they usually forced 
change on everyone else. But it didn’t necessarily follow that to stay free 
was to stay the same. In fact, the first thing people sometimes did with their 
freedom was to find another version of the thing that had imprisoned them. 
Not changing, in other words, deprived them of what they'd gone to such 
trouble to attain. 

“It’s a bit like a revolving door," Dale said. “You're not inside and you're 
not outside. You can stay in it going round and round for as long as you like, 
and as long as you're doing that you can call yourself free.” He laid aside the 
strand of painted hair and began to paint a new section. “All I’m saying,” he 
said, "is that freedom is overrated.” 

Next door to us, Sammy was running her fingers through the boy's dark, 
unruly hair, feeling its texture and its length, while his eyes looked sideways 
in alarm. His hands gripped the chrome armrests of his chair. She swept the 
hair first to one side, then the other, looking closely at him in the mirror, 
then picked up her comb and made a neat parting down the middle. The boy 
looked immediately anxious and Sammy laughed. 

“ГЇЇ leave it like that, shall I?" she said, “Don’t panic, only joking. It's 
just so that I can get it the same length on both sides. You don't want to go 
around with your hair all different lengths, do you?" 

The boy looked away again silently. 

“What's it called,” Dale said, “when you have one of those bloody great 
blinding flashes of insight that changes the way you look at things?" 

I said I wasn't sure: a few different words sprang to mind. 

Dale twitched his paintbrush irritably. 

"Its something to do with a road,” he said. 


Road to Damascus, I said. 
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“I had a road to Damascus moment,’ he said. “Last New Year's Eve, of all 
times. I bloody hate New Year's. That was part of it, realizing that I bloody 
hated New Year's Eve" 

А group of them had been at his flat, he said. They were getting ready to 
go out, and he starting thinking about the fact that he hated it and thinking 
that everyone else probably hated it, too, but that no one was prepared to 
say so. When everyone had their coats on, he announced that Һе decided 
to stay at home. 

“I just suddenly couldn't be bothered,’ he said. 

Why not, I said. 

For a long time he didn’t reply, painting the strands of hair one after 
another until I thought he either hadn’t heard my question or was choosing 
to ignore it. 

“I was sitting there on my sofa,” he said, “and it just suddenly happened.” 

He stirred the paintbrush in the dish, coating each side again carefully 
with the brown paste. 

"It was this bloke,’ he said. “I didn’t really know him. Не was sitting 
there doing lines that Һе laid out all neatly for himself on the coffee table. 
I suddenly just felt really sorry for him. I don’t know what it was about him,” 
Dale said. “Hed lost all his hair, poor bastard.” 

He unclipped a new section and began to paint it. I watched the way he 
distributed the paste all along the strand in even strokes. He started at the root 
but became more meticulous the further away from it he got, as though he had 
learned to resist the temptation to concentrate his labors there at the beginning. 

“He had this funny, pudgy little face,” Dale said, pausing with his paint- 
brush in the air. “It must have been the combination of the baldness and the 
funny face that did it. I thought, That bloke looks like a baby. What’s a baby 
doing sitting on my sofa shoving coke up his nose? And once Id started see- 
ing it that way, I couldnt stop. Suddenly they all started looking like that. 
It was a bit like being on acid,” he said, dipping his paintbrush again in the 
dish, “if I can cast my mind back that far.” 

Sammy had started gingerly snipping the boy’s hair with a pair of scissors. 

“What sort of things are you into, then?” she asked him. 

He gave a little shrug, the secretive smile on his lips. 

“Football?” she said. “Or the what’s it called—the Xbox. All you boys 


are into those, aren’t you? Do you play Xbox with your friends?” 
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The boy shrugged again. 

Everyone obviously thought he was completely mad, Dale went on, for 
staying at home while all of them went off clubbing. He had had to pretend he 
was ill. Once upon a time it would have terrified him, the prospect of spend- 
ing New Year's Eve alone, but on this occasion he couldn't get rid of them fast 
enough. He suddenly felt hed seen through it, seen through them all. What hed 
realized in his Damascene moment was that the people in his sitting room— 
himself included—weren' adults: they were children in overgrown bodies. 

"And I don't mean,” he said, “to sound patronizing when I say that.” 

“My little girl's about your age,’ Sammy was saying to the boy in the next 
chair. *You're what, eleven, twelve?" 

The boy did not reply. 

“You look about the same age as her? Sammy said. “With her and her 
friends it's all makeup and boys now. Youd think they're a bit young to be 
starting all that, wouldn't you? But you can’t stop them. The problem with 
girls? she went on, “is they don’t have as many hobbies as boys. They don’t 
have as many things to do. They sit around talking while the boys are out 
playing football. You wouldn't believe,” she said, “how complicated their 
relationships are already. It's all that talking: if they were outside running 
around they wouldn't have time for all the politics.” She moved around the 
back of his chair, still snipping. *Girls can be quite nasty, can't they?" 

The boy glanced over at the woman he had come in with. She had put 
down her phone and was now sitting reading her book. 

“That your mum?" Sammy said. 

The boy nodded. 

“She must find you quiet,’ Sammy said. “My daughter never shuts up. 
Can you hold your head still, please?" she added, pausing the scissors in mid- 
air. “I can’t cut it if you keep moving your head. No,’ she went on, “she never 
stops talking, my daughter. She’s yakking all day from morning to night, on 
the phone to her friends.” 

While she spoke, the boy was moving his eyes up and down and from side 
to side while his head remained motionless, as if he were having an eye test. 

"Its all about your friends at your age, isn’t it?” Sammy said. 

By now it was completely dark outside. Inside the salon, all the lights were 
on. There was music playing, and the droning sound of passing traffic could be 


faintly heard from the street. There was a great bank of glass shelves against one 
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wall where hair products stood for sale in pristine rows, and when a lorry passed 
too close outside, it shuddered slightly and the jars and bottles rattled in their 
places. The room had become a chamber of reflecting surfaces while the world 
outside became opaque. Everywhere you looked, there was only the reflection 
of what was already there. Often I had walked past the salon in the dark and had 
glanced in through the windows. From the darkness of the street, it was almost 
like a theater, with the characters moving around in the bright light of the stage. 

After that episode, Dale said, he had had a period in which every time 
he saw someone he knew or spoke to them—and increasingly with people he 
didn't know, with clients or strangers in the street—he was literally plagued 
by this sense of them as children in adults' bodies. He saw it in their gestures 
and mannerisms, in their competitiveness, their anxiety, their anger and joy, 
most of all in their needs, both physical and emotional: even the people he 
knew who were in stable partnerships—relationships he had once envied for 
their companionship and intimacy—now looked to him like no more than 
best friends in the playground. For weeks he went around in a sort of fog of 
pity for the human race, "like some bloke from the Middle Ages wandering 
about in sackcloth ringing a bell" It was quite disabling, he said: some days 
he actually felt physically weak and could barely drag himself to the salon. 
People assumed he was depressed, “and maybe I was,” Dale said, “but I knew 
I was doing something I had to do, I was going somewhere, and I wasn't 
going back if it bloody killed me.” At the end of it, he felt empty, in the sense 
of minimalism, like hed had a massive mental clear-out. Thinking back to 
that New Year's Eve, what hed felt was that there had been something enor- 
mous in the room that everyone else was pretending wasn’t there. 

I asked him what it was. 

He was squatting down behind me by now, painting the hair at the back, 
so I couldnt see his face. After a while he stood up, reappearing in the mirror 
with the plastic dish in one hand and the paintbrush in the other. 

“Fear, he said. “And I thought, I’m not running away from it. I’m going 
to stay here until it’s gone.” He scrutinized the painted hair from all sides, 
like an artist examining a finished canvas. "It shouldn't be long now,’ he said. 
“We'll leave it to settle in for a bit.” 

He just had to go and make a quick call, if I would excuse him. He had 
his nephew staying with him at the moment; he ought to let him know that 


his plans for this evening had changed and that hed be home after all. 
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“With any luck,” Dale said, “he might even have found it in himself to 
cook something." 

I asked where his nephew had come from, and he said Scotland. 

"And not one of the trendy bits,” he said. “For some reason my sister 
keeps herself in the arse-end of nowhere.” Hed been there once or twice to 
visit her, and it was only forty-eight hours before he was seriously consider- 
ing talking to the sheep. 

The nephew was a funny fellow, Dale said: everyone had decided he was 
autistic or had Asperger's or whatever it is people call you these days when 
youre not like everyone else. Hed left school with no qualifications: when 
Dale went up to visit, he was unemployed and would sit throwing rocks 
down the hill into the quarry for amusement. 

“Не% changed a bit since then, fortunately. The other night he even 
asked me whether I'd used fresh herbs in the pasta sauce, or ‘just "—Dale 
made the inverted commas with his fingers— "the dried ones.” 

I asked how the boy had ended up coming to London, and Dale said it 
was after a conversation hed had with his sister. She told him the boy had 
started saying things to her that were freaking her out, that he felt he was liv- 
ing in the wrong body or living in the wrong person or something like that. 

“He doesn't say a word in months,” Dale said, “and then he suddenly 
comes out with that. She didn't know what to make of it. She asked me 
what I thought it meant.” He shrugged. “I’m a hairdresser,’ he said, “not a 
psychologist" He picked at a few stray strands on my head. *But obviously I 
had a hunch. I told him if he could pack a bag and get himself on a train, he 
could stay with me in London. I said to him, I'm not looking for company: 
I like my life just the way it is. I've got a nice flat and a nice business and I 
want to keep them that way. You'd have to do your share, I said, and I'm not 
putting someone up who doesn’t work, because I’m not a bloody charity. But 
youd have your freedom, I said, and London’s a big place. If you can’t find 
what you're looking for here, you wont find it anywhere. And a week later, 
Dale said, “the doorbell rings and there he is.” 

He hadn't been entirely surprised, he admitted: his sister had tipped 
him off a couple of days earlier, “just so I'd have time to hide anything she 
might not approve of.” And for those two days, he did find himself having 
some second thoughts. He wandered around the rooms of his flat, noticing 


their cleanliness and order; he savored the peace of the place, his freedom to 
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come and go as he liked, to return home after work and find it all just as he 
had left it. “The idea,” he said, “of having someone always there, someone I 
had to talk to and clean up after, someone I would basically have responsi- 
bility for, because at sixteen you're really still a child and this one had never 
been outside a tiny Scottish village in his life: well, you get my drift, Dale 
said. “I thought, I must be insane, giving all this up." 

I asked whether any of those fears had been realized, and he was silent 
for a moment. I watched him in the mirror, his arms crossed over his stom- 
ach, where the faint paunch stood out from his lean, wolflike frame. 

Obviously at the beginning, he said, they'd had some moments. He had 
to teach his nephew to do things as he liked them done, and nobody learns 
in an instant: he of all people knew that, from training up novices at the 
salon. You need time, he said, time and consistency. But it had been two 
months now, and they rubbed along together quite well. The boy had found 
work as a trainee mechanic; he had a bit of a budding social life, and even 
came out clubbing with Dale on occasion. 

"When I can be bothered to put away the pipe and slippers; Dale said, 
"and haul myself out the door. Shared life he went on, “сап never be the 
same as being on your own. You lose something,” he said, “and I don't know 
if you ever get it back. One day he'll leave, and the thought has occurred to 
me that ГЇЇ probably miss him; that the place might feel empty, where before 
it felt complete. I might have given up more than I bargained for,” he said. 
“But you can't stop people coming in,” he said, “and you can't ask what's in it 
for you when they do.” 

He crossed to the reception desk to get his phone, and I looked at the 
boy in the chair beside me, whose wild dark hair was now cropped short. 
He was shooting frequent, imploring looks at his mother, who remained 
determinedly absorbed in her book. 

“That’s coming on nicely,’ Sammy said to me. “You going anywhere spe- 
cial tonight?" 

I said that I wasn't, though I had to go somewhere the following evening. 

“You're usually good for two or three days if he styles it properly" Sammy 
said. “You should be all right. Right then,’ she said to the boy, “let’s have a 
look at you.” 

She put her hands on his shoulders and faced him in the mirror. 

“What do you think?” she said. 
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There was no reply. 

“Come on,’ she said, “what have you got to say for yourself?" 

I saw the boy’s mother glance up from her book. 

"We've got a right one here,” Sammy said. “A right man of mystery.” 

The boy's knuckles were white where they gripped the armrests of his 
chair. His sallow face was pale and clenched. Sammy released her hands and 
in an instant he had sprung to his feet and was tearing off the nylon gown 
that was fastened around his shoulders. 

“Take it easy!” Sammy said, stepping back with her palms raised. "There's 
expensive equipment in here, you know.” 

With strange, lunging movements, the boy strode away from the chair 
toward the big glass door. His mother got to her feet, the book still in her 
hand, and watched as he yanked the door open and the black rainy street 
with its hissing traffic was revealed. He had pulled the handle so forcefully 
that the door continued to revolve all the way around on its hinges after he 
had let it go. It traveled farther and farther, until finally it collided heavily 
with the tiers of glass shelving where the hair-care products stood in their 
neat rows. The boy stood frozen in the open doorway, his pale face lit up, 
his hair as though standing on end, and watched as the bank of shelves 
disgorged a landslide of bottles and jars which fell and rolled with a great 
thundering sound out across the salon floor, and then itself collapsed in a 
tremendous shrieking cascade of breaking glass. 

There was a moment of silence in which everyone stood absolutely still, 
Dale with the phone in his hand, Sammy holding the boy's discarded cape, 
the mother with the book clasped in her fingers; even the Glamour-reading 
woman finally looked up from her magazine. 

“Jesus fucking Christ? Sammy said. 

The boy shot out through the doorway and disappeared into the wet, 
black street. For a few instants, his mother stayed where she was, in the glit- 
tering field of bottles and broken glass. She wore an expression of stony dig- 
nity. She stared at Sammy, her eyes unblinking. Then she picked up her bag, 
carefully put her book in it, and walked out after her son, leaving the door 


open behind her. 
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Jana Prikryl 


ONTARIO GOTHIC 


The dwarf maple caught my attention 

in an ominous way, its purple, 

its deep purple leaves shredded gloves 

that gesture “Don’t worry, don’t worry,” 
among floating albino basketballs of hydrangea 
among other things the people landscaped 
like fake lashes round the top of the eye 
that then all summer takes in clouds 

and anything else passing over, including 
one has to assume 

the neutral look 


on a passengers face glancing down from a window seat. 


Halfway there he squeezed between the shoulders of the seats 
to join his wife and me in back. I need hardly tell you 

what a stretch it was, wedging my arm between the driver's seat and door 
to steer with the tips of my fingers, 

sidewalks in those parts just wide enough for a car. 

Why he wanted me to take the wheel 

I was too busy not getting us killed 

to unravel; there was the traffic, a thing 

coming at us with its mouth wide open, and in back 

the two of them 

whispered in their corner, taking up very little space, 

less than was right, 


and then less and less, gasping at the joke he'd set in motion. 
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Bad Behavior 


ALEXIA ARTHURS 


am and Curtis brought Stacy to Jamaica 

because they didn't know what else to do 

with her. They believed that her old-time 
granny would straighten her out. In Brooklyn, Stacy 
cut her classes often, and she was caught giving a 
boy a blowjob in an empty classroom. They looked 
at the sweet little face on the body of a woman, and 
they were terrified of her and for her. It seemed that 
her breasts and ass were getting bigger every day. 
Often Pam would pull down Stacy’s shirt to give 
her ass better coverage, and Stacy would groan and 
laugh, tucking her shirt back into her jeans. Pam 
wondered aloud to Curtis whether Stacy’s curvy 
body was because of all the chicken wings she 
enjoyed eating from the Chinese food restaurant. 
In America, Pam argued, chickens were injected 
with hormones, which could explain all the little 
black girls with breasts and asses before their time. 


Stacy refused to eat breakfast because she was never 
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hungry in the mornings, and because the school lunch was “nasty,” she was 
ravenous by the end of the school day. She would come home with a take-out 
box: fried rice with pork and fried chicken wings. She ate while she did her 
homework—somehow, in the midst of teenage angst and man hunger, she 
remained a diligent student—and later she would refuse to eat dinner with 
her parents and little brother because she was still full. Recently, Curtis was 
driving on Rockaway Avenue when he saw Stacy walk out of the train sta- 
tion, just come from school. A man, not a boy, but a man in baggy jeans, just 
any old street thug, had called to his daughter, and she had actually turned 
around and walked back to him. They were still talking when Curtis showed 
up to escort Stacy home. Pam and Curtis were afraid of their fourteen-year- 
old daughter. Often they would tell each other that this was what America 
did to children. This blasted country that turned parents into children and 
children into parents! One need not look any further than the white people 
on television who asked their children what they wanted to eat for dinner. 
In Jamaica, children knew to respect adults, while it wasn't unusual to hear 
an American child call an adult by her first name. It wasn't that Jamaican 
children were perfect—it was that when they made mistakes, they knew to 
be ashamed. АП children are selfish, but American ones have an easier time 
living for themselves. 

They took their daughter to Jamaica on the pretense of a vacation. 
Before they left Brooklyn, when Pam checked Stacy's suitcase, she found that 
her daughter had packed two nameplate necklaces that read BAD BITCH 
and flawless, and some thongs that Pam didn’t know she owned. Pam left 
the “flawless” necklace in the suitcase and hid the “bad bitch” necklace 
and thongs. Stacy didn’t seem to notice the missing items. On the beach, 
she wore sunglasses and the two-piece bathing suit she'd bought with her 
own money, revealing the belly-button piercing her parents didn't know she 
had. When a dreadlocked man saw her sitting on the beach by herself, he 
invited her to follow him to his house. She had looked into the man’s face 
and hissed her teeth without fear as though he and she were size. Every day, 
Stacy climbed the mango tree behind her grandma's house and then she ate 
several mangoes in one sitting. In the afternoons, she walked down to the 
shop to buy banana chips, even though she had five unopened packages sit- 
ting on the dresser, because she liked that the boy at the counter flirted with 
her and looked openly at her breasts. 
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On the fifth day, while Stacy slept, her parents and little brother left. 
А few hours later, her grandmother, Trudy, nudged her out of bed, asking, 
“Yuh goin’ sleep di whole day?" She was eating the saltfish and dumplings 
her grandmother made for breakfast when she thought to ask about her par- 
ents and brother. It wasn’t the first morning she'd awakened late to hear that 
theyd started the day without her. At first, Trudy ignored her, so Stacy asked 
again. “Yuh nah be'ave yuhsel£" her grandmother told her, speaking quietly 
and carefully, “so dey lef’ yuh wid me until yuh can be'ave yuhself” Stacy 
behaved very badly, cussing up some bad words and throwing her breakfast 
on the floor, which surprised the old lady so much that all she could say was 
“Jesus Christ.” She hadn’t believed the girl was as bad as they said, and since 
she was lonely living in that house by herself, shed gladly welcomed her. 
Stacy ran to the front of the house and looked down the road to see if they 
had only recently left. She knew this couldn’t be the case, but she looked 
anyway. Then she went to the back of the house, behind the old pit toilet, 
so that she could cry without anyone seeing her. She bawled for a long time. 
She punched her fist into the walls of the long-retired pit toilet, but the pain 
only made her cry harder. She felt someone watching, and when she looked 
down, Fatty, her grandmother’s mongrel dog, was looking up at her. When 
she bent to rub Fatty’s belly, since it was heavy with puppies, the dog reached 
up to lick the tears from her face. 

Over the first two weeks after her parents left, Stacy’s spirit softened. She 
was quieter, more inward. When she spoke to her parents on the phone, she 
promised that she would behave herself. But Curtis and Pam weren't ready 
to let Stacy back into their home. There were times they missed her—she 
was, after all, a sweet girl when she wanted to be, and she was the first born, 
which meant they loved her in a different— not necessarily better—way than 
they loved their son, Curtis Jr., a chubby ten-year-old who was an easy child. 
They told her that after a year, if she improved, she could come home. 


EVENTUALLY, TRUDY BROUGHT UP Stacys bad behavior back 
in New York: “Yuh such ah pretty girl fi do some ugly tings. Why yuh won’ 
be’ave yuhself?” And Stacy had smiled and looked embarrassed because she 
was shy for her grandmother to know certain things about her, and yet it 
was a compliment to hear that she was pretty. Shed been afraid when she 


put her mouth on the boy's penis. Patrick was one of the most desired boys 
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in school, and of all the other girls, he had dragged Stacy into an empty class- 
room, putting her hand down his pants so that she could touch his penis. 
This happened a few times, them kissing in empty classrooms, and one day 
he pushed his fingers down her jeans, and eventually she climaxed, and it 
was surprising and gratifying because she had never masturbated before and 
hadn't known that a boy's fingers could do that to her. She told one of her 
friends and the friend had been surprised to hear that Stacy hadn't recipro- 
cated, and this made Stacy feel as though she'd done something wrong. She 
was sure that Patrick would never pull her into a classroom again, and when 
he did, she wanted to make it so that he wouldn't be disappointed. The first 
and only time she was caught. Her parents had been furious, and they had 
said all kinds of things, but they hadn't asked why. 

Every morning, Trudy woke her granddaughter so that she could help 
with the breakfast, and she would help with the other meals as well. Stacy 
learned to fry dumplings that were almost as good as her grandmother, to 
make a nice chicken foot soup, and to bake sweet potato pudding. In New 
York, Pam had done all the cooking. When Stacy started at the all-girls high 
school, she learned to wash her uniform by hand even though Trudy had a 
washing machine because her grandmother claimed that it was the only way 
to ensure that a white shirt was really clean. She was distracted from boys 
because the relationships with her classmates were so intricate and consum- 
ing, all of them interested in befriending the foreign girl. 

The mother Trudy had been was another woman. When Pam was six- 
teen, Trudy, acting on a tip from a neighbor, had found a love letter in one 
of her daughter's schoolbooks and had punched her, even slapped her face. 
It wasnt until Pam had become a woman with a husband and children that 
she could almost forgive her mother. Not all mothers could afford to be 
kind. When Pam had first come to America, she cleaned for a white family, 
and one afternoon, standing at her employer's bedroom door, she overheard 
the woman and her teenage daughter debate the daughter's decision to lose 
her virginity to her boyfriend. Pam marveled that this was a thing that could 
happen. She had vowed to become a better mother than Trudy. But then, 
without realizing until it was too late, without knowing why or how, she had 
failed her daughter. She had had to send her daughter to her mother, and she 
hoped that the old woman would be tough. Maybe, she thought, maybe the 


formula so many Caribbean mothers use on their daughters wasn't the worse 
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thing. Maybe, she thought, it was sacrilege for daughters to discuss their sex 
lives with their mothers, and what a daughter needed was not a confidante 
but a woman who loved her enough to show her some of the harshness that 
the world was ready and able to give her. 

For a long time after Pam came to America, it seemed that she was eter- 
nally in school. At first, for years, she studied on a part-time basis for her bach- 
elor’s degree. After all, she hadn't come to America to clean and cook for white 
people and take care of their children. After marrying Curtis, she went to school 
to become a registered nurse. It had taken longer than necessary because she 
had to attend part-time. She needed an income, so she was still cleaning for 
white people and taking care of their children. When Stacy was growing up, 
Pam was always working overtime so that they could buy a house. And when 
she and Curtis bought a house, she worked overtime so that they could pay the 
mortgage, the water bill, the electric bill, and all of the other responsibilities 
that came with owning a house. Shed married a man who wasn't as ambitious 
as she was. For years, she nagged Curtis to go to school, and for years he said 
that he would look about it soon but soon never came. He was a simple man 
when shed met him, and she believed that he would be good to her, so she 
married him for something that wasnt quite love and because she was tired of 
struggling in America without a green card. When she met him, he made his 
money by cleaning for the church he attended, and though it wasn’t plenty of 
moncy, hed seemed content. Now he was one of the janitors at an elementary 
school. If it had been up to Curtis, she and the children would have stayed in 
that tiny two bedroom on Sterling Street and he wouldn't have minded. Curtis, 
unlike Pam, hadn't come to America for a better life. Hed left Jamaica because 
his mother had filed for him, and he figured that it seemed like a reasonable 
opportunity. Pam worked hard because she had to—what choice did she have 
with a husband like Curtis? If she didn't put a pot on the stove, the thought 
would never have occurred to him. Before she had children, she had hoped that 
she would see her daughter as more than a daughter, as a person with desires 
and her own set of truths, but it turned out that all she saw was a child who 
needed from her. She determined that what a daughter needed was to be fed, 
clothed, baptized, and protected from men. When her daughter put her mouth 


on that boy's penis, the question hadn't been why, but the answer had been no. 
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THE FOLLOWING YEAR, Pam, Curtis, and Curtis Jr. return to Jamaica. 
Pam leaves Curtis and Curtis Jr. to bring the suitcases into the house, while 
she goes looking for her daughter. The house is empty, so she ventures to 
the back, where Stacy is squatting under the mango tree, scaling a pan of 
fish. Pam watches her. Every time Stacy guts a fish, she throws the insides to 
Fatty. In New York, her daughter had certainly never cleaned fish. Of course, 
Pam thinks, of course my mother set her right. Unbeknownst to her, Trudy 
talks to her granddaughter, reasons with her. Once, they d walked down to 
the shop together and because Trudy noticed that the shopkeeper's son was 
looking at her granddaughter as though he had plans for her, she said to him, 
“Tek yuh eye off mi gran pickney. Ah no yuh get Grace pickney pregnant?" 
Stacy had laughed in agreement. Now she looks up, and in her excitement to 
greet her mother, she knocks over the pan of fish, but Fatty, who is pregnant 
again, is quicker than she is, grabbing a fish in her mouth and ambling off 


before anyone can stop her. 
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Four Poems by Monica Youn 


GREENACRE 
Annuit coeptis 
But what if a given surface is coaxed into fruitfulness wrongfully? 


For instance, this lushly verdant plain. Imagine it dialed back to feature- 
lessness, each spiraling stalk retracted, each filigree rosette slow-blinking 
shut. Dialed back to promise, to smooth-napped expanse—the forehead of 
an alien princess might convey such tranquility: she surveys her ranks of 


suitors, shakes her exquisite green head in barely feigned regret. 


So thinks Cadmus—hand still outstretched in a nation-building gesture—as 
if to freeze in time this instant: scatter of seeds still aloft, arrayed like little 


dive-bombers in formation. 


Not yet puncturing the land. 

Not yet rooting, not yet sending up terribly thin, ambitious tendrils toward 
the light. 

Not yet trained onto wire-frame espaliers, not yet combed into bombastic pom- 


padours, not yet extruding seedpods resembling pale grapes, resembling pearls. 


The root of remorse isn't "tooth" —he recalls, abruptly—but “to bite? then 


stoops, groping for the biggest rock he can find. 
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GO 


as if 


as if 


as if 


as if 


as if 


as if 


as if 


as if 


as if 


as if 


as if 


as if 
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LDACRE 


We've seen claims that Twinkies ... aren't baked, the sponge cake instead 
being “а pure chemical reaction" involving something that "foams up"; the 
deception is made complete by coloring the confections’ bottoms brown 
to make it appear that they've been baked... As always, the truth is far less 


exciting than the lore. 


—Snopes.com 
you were ever wide-eyed enough to believe in urban legends 
these plot elements werent the stalest of clichés: the secret lab, the 
anaerobic chamber, the gloved hand ex machina, the chemical- 


infused fog 


every origin story didn’t center on the same sweet myth of a lost 


wholeness 

such longing would seem more palatable if packaged as nostalgia 
there had once been an instant of unity, smoothly numinous, pellucid 
inner and outer were merely phases of the same substance 

this whiteness had been your original condition 


it hadn’t been what was piped into you, what suffused each vacant 


cell, each airhole, each pore 

you had started out skinless, shameless, blameless, creamy 
whipped, passive 

extruded, quivering with volatility in a metal mold 


a catalyzing vapor triggered a latent reaction 


as if 


as if 


as if 


as if 


as if 


your flesh foamed up, a hydrogenated emulsion consisting mostly 


of trapped air 


though spongelike, you could remain shelf-stable for decades, part 


embalming fluid, part rocket fuel, part glue 


instead you had been named twin, a word for “likeness”; or wink, a 


word for “joke”; or ink, a word for “stain”; or key, a word for “answer” 
your skin oxidized to its present burnished hue, golden 


homemade 
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REDACRE 


What is it you fear? 
— Nicolas Roeg, Don’t Look Now 


couldn't stop / himself picking 
his red / lest it 


pinken lest / it pale 


itself into / mere proud flesh 


mere scar / new skin 


makes a / smooth mound 


hurt hungers / for rebirth 
the mouth / that eats 


everything then / eats itself / raw 
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QUINTA DEL SORDO 
Saturn Devouring His Son (Francisco Goya, 1820-23) 


how can I 


ask you to 


absolve me 


my fingers 


still greasy 
with envy 


gaudy oils 


still smearing 


the dim walls 


the quiet 


chamber of 


my mouth 
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(4) \ 
Larvik gymnas ,hvor ж i egenskap av lektor sto og underviste byens 


oppvoksende slekt ¡og hvor tankene hee nå og da pikke for ofte ‚шеп 
heller ikke for sjeldent „gikk mot bpmmamaspuiuhnsmpåxbappenxaxmim 
sjukehuset på byens topp ,der den kvinnelige legen Nina Skåtøy satt 
i fert kittel og stetoskop og fikk et innblikk i all den elendighet 
som finnes i en norsk småby pimunxangsbxogmfonmfabinyermenmxmtiochgxhen 
moxnaddshxmxmikübvneh .Jeg Sto der ved mitt kateter ‚1 den svarte vinetren, 
og kjente meg som ра havets bunn ,her 1 januar ,hvor lyset aldri 
makta а trenge igjennom ,sánn at neonlyset i klasseverelset var tent 
hele dagen ,og jeg lurte pà hvordan Nina Stay makta а bevare sin 
firkanta иканен gjennom en hel arbeidsdag oye til eye med menn 
plaga og ydmyka av prostata ,og kvinner rima av angst for livmors- 
kreft ,og med uforst piee øyne på de prøver som nå blei tatt og som 
skulle sendes til fihamhnadttumhospitalet for den endelige avgjørelse, ' 
Sjøl burde jeg hatt i meg en чаў optimisme ved møtet med landets 
kexkg ungdom ‚зот jeg hadde det priviliegium ümimmmnemxmugtmmg ,hvis 
jeg var heldig ‚а kunne smugle lærdom og kunnskaptimm inn і „og nå og 
da kunne jeg ogsá kjenne den vellyst som trua pà at framtida er lys 
kan omsnyetdsnen overvelde en norsk intelektuell som roper på funde- 
mentale fornajringer under imperialismens epoke ‚ра den nnd gale sida 
av jordkloda ,med ,det var i mete med elever som jeg skjente var ute 
etter å forstå den virbidligheten de var satt inn i ,og i 1975 var det 
stddig mange av dem ‚од derfor beklaga jeg så sterkt lenkene som 
jeg var lenka nt 90g som gjorde at jeg aldri kunne snakke fritt . 
Aldri mer kunne jeg reise meg ,dannet ,og st& som et tent lys når 
elevene mine sang FNL-sangen ,skjont akkurat denne vinbteren kunne 
gag det ha vært på sin plass yBnmnmnnnnxünhgengnxnmnh , Гог faktum var 
at mananxýegn denne vinteren ,mens jeg levde som nyskilt lektor йшй 


‚1 “tek і en hjnàhnm hybel i en kjeller i I es mens jeg j 


en norsk martian Ц "f som M чш & 
МА АА, soge Painan San үа) d^ у. dd- УУ 


A manuscript page from Gymnaslærer 
Pedersens beretning om den store politiske 
vekkelsen som har hjemsokt vart land 
(1982). "I rewrite a lot while I'm working, 


but that's only for me to see.” 


Ihe Art of Fiction No. 230 


DAG SOLSTAD 


ince he published his first book of stories in 
1965, Dag Solstad has been to Scandinavian 
literature what Philip Roth has been to 
American letters or Günter Grass to German writ- 
ing: an unavoidable voice. Over the years, his stat- 
ure has only grown. When he published a novel 
dealing with the war in Afghanistan, in 2006, it was 
reviewed by none other than Norway foreign min- 
ister. When he published a novel based on his family 
history, in 2013, it provoked a major critical debate 
on the borders between fiction and nonfiction. 
Solstad started his career as a journalist for a local 
newspaper, before joining the Maoist Arbeidernes 
Kommunistparti (marxist-leninistene) (AKP) in 
1970. Combining political perspectives with existen- 
tialist concerns, Solstad has written eighteen novels as 
wellas stories, plays, essays, and nonfiction, including 
the official history of one of Norway’s largest indus- 
trial companies and five books about the World Cup. 
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In Scandinavia, Solstad’s unique style—long meandering sentences, 
bursting with imaginative digressions and rife with a peculiar dry humor— 
has served as inspiration for generations of writers. “His language,’ writes 
Karl Ove Knausgaard in My Struggle, “sparkles with its new old-fashioned 
elegance, and radiates a unique luster, inimitable and full of élan? In 
recent years, he has gathered a following abroad, including Peter Handke; 
Haruki Murakami, who has translated Solstad into Japanese; and Lydia 
Davis, who taught herself Norwegian by reading his four-hundred-page 
novel Telemark. 

Our interview took place in two sessions last year and was conducted 
in Norwegian. The first was at his summer residence on Veierland, an idyllic 
island famed as a getaway for writers and artists since the painter Edvard 
Munch spent summers there in the 1880s. Our second conversation took 
place in Solstad’s home in Oslo, a large, bright, book-filled apartment with 
high ceilings in an elegant nineteenth-century town house. Solstad has an 
eye for how social change manifests itself in everyday activities; he began our 
second session by directing our gaze to a scene outside his window. “Look,” 
he said, pointing to a road worker eating his lunch inside his truck: in his 
sturdy, greasy overalls, the man precision-picked a beautifully decorated 
plate of sushi. 

Once known as a highly uncooperative interviewee—he famously 
snubbed a journalist with one-word answers for the length of a TV inter- 
view—Solstad has, in later years, opened up, saying he has no remaining 
fears of what people may think of him. At seventy-four, his presence is a 
friendly and welcoming one. Serving tea and cookies, he frequently paused 
to reflect on questions and just as frequently laughed at his own answers. 


— Ane Farsethás 


INTERVIEWER 


What made you want to write? 


SOLSTAD 
Oh, reading Knut Hamsun at sixteen. I doubt I would have become a writer 
if I hadn't. I think that has been my goal—to write books that could do 


what Knut Hamsun’s books did to me. I was introduced to Hamsun by a 
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schoolmate, a boy from a working-class family who quit before graduation. 
I never saw him again, but I've remained thankful for his recommendation. 

Once I started, I read everything in one go. I went to the library several 
times a week to borrow more books, and I cleverly wrapped them in the 
paper we used for schoolbooks so it would look like I was doing my home- 


work, studying like hell! 


INTERVIEWER 
What in Hamsun appealed to you? 


SOLSTAD 

The stories about unrequited love—Pan and Victoria. I can admit that now. 
Today, like any grown-up, I prefer Hunger and Mysteries, the modernist 
novels. But as a young man, that kind of desperate romanticism was some- 
thing I could really identify with. And his wonderful prose, of course. I was 
actually quite good at imitating it. I wrote some editorials in the school 
paper that were very good—but pure Hamsun. In hindsight, it is obvious 
that many writers have been overly influenced by Hamsun. His work is not 
always well structured, his ideas not always well thought through, and yet 
as time went on, his style became a sort of literary ideal. He is one of those 
writers who sits there, pondering his sentences, his sounds and rhythms, and 
then actually nails it, in one lucky shot. It’s like football—a good team is 
always lucky. A good writer is always lucky. Very lucky. 


INTERVIEWER 


Have you been lucky? 


SOLSTAD 
Oh yes. For example, some passages I’ve written have made me doubt— Can 
I publish this, can I live with this being out there? And I’ve thought, I really 
can't, but ГЇЇ keep it anyhow. Generally it has worked out well. That's luck, 


because I could just as easily have deleted those passages. I have deleted a lot. 


INTERVIEWER 


Your writing gives the opposite impression—that you don’t edit much. 
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SOLSTAD 
It may look that way, but I have actually been very concerned with what to 
keep or not. I have also, for almost every single book, toyed with the idea of 
writing a diary on how that book came to be. I've always wanted to record 
the process, but it's nearly impossible to be a hundred percent immersed in 
a book and have the distance necessary for that at the same time. But in one 
of my novels, Armand V. Fotnoter til en uutgravd roman, 1 included some 
reflections on how that book came about. It describes how sometimes you 
have this feeling that the novel somehow already exists and that your job is 


to excavate until you uncover that which is, on some level, already written. 


INTERVIEWER 


Have you always felt that way, that you are excavating something already there? 


SOLSTAD 
Oh no. When I started writing, at twenty-three, I began with short stories. 
A novel just seemed too daunting—I didn't know where to begin. I couldn't 
begin a novel of four hundred pages and then realize at page 250 that it was 
hopeless. I have too much common sense, so I went for something smaller. I 
moved to a remote village in the north of Norway to work as a teacher. I told 


people I would earn money to continue my university studies, but in reality 


I had decided I would write. 


INTERVIEWER 


Who were your early influences, besides Hamsun? 


SOLSTAD 
My first two books of stories were certainly influenced by Kafka, The Castle 
and The Trial. I tried reading Dostoyevsky, but I didn't get him until I was 
in my late twenties. All the writers I have learned from, except Hamsun, I 
found after I became an adult, after I became a free human being, freed from 


the prison house of childhood. 


INTERVIEWER 


You've said that you do not see childhood as a literary subject. 
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SOLSTAD 
And I have written almost nothing about childhood. There simply is noth- 
ing you can do about it. It is too determined, the positions are too fixed. 
I prefer placing my characters in situations where they have a reasonable 


chance of escape. 


INTERVIEWER 
Despite your reluctance to write about childhood, the semiautobiographical 
novel 76.07.41—the title derives from the date of your birth—ends with a 
story about your father trying his luck as an inventor, how he ends up filing 
for bankruptcy and dies shortly after. And you write, "Since my father died 


I have not been myself. I have been the writer Dag Solstad.” 


SOLSTAD 
I had strong doubts about publishing that passage. Is it a little too grand, 
a little too clever? Is it a statement I can stand by? But I decided I had to 
leave it in. Is it true? Well, it's there. That's really all I can say. It's there and 


its meant to be there. 


INTERVIEWER 


Is it a true statement about your writing? 


SOLSTAD 
I don't know. But my father dying when I was eleven has obviously had an 
enormous impact on me. Had he lived longer, I might have become a more 
conventional person. I have trouble imagining any kind of rebellion against my 
father. If I had become a writer while he was alive, I think I would have had to 
go through some critical reevaluations of his Christian beliefs. If it had come 
to a confrontation, it would have been a disastrous, very painful kind, and I 
would probably have ended up a rigid, principled atheist, of the almost unbear- 


able sort. Or I would have become a Christian myself, perhaps even a priest. 


INTERVIEWER 
In the same passage you write, “I have had a task to complete, and I still 
haven't completed it. I think of only one thing: my future.” Is the task you 


took on to become a writer? 
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SOLSTAD 
I think I mean it in a slightly more personal sense as well. Remember, my 
father experienced quite a few disappointments near the end of his life. The 
context for that passage is a description of how his business failed, how he 
tried his luck as a toy manufacturer by making a sort of parachute toy that 
didn't work. The book describes a scene where all of these parachute men 
are released and how the parachutes fail to open. In the end, my father tried 
to make a perpetuum mobile, a strong expression of a kind of last hope, an 
intense ambition to create something that would last forever. So it's obvious 
I see it as a task to create something with which to rehabilitate and avenge 
him—even to the point where people say books have eternal life. Of course 
they don't, but we can imagine it being so. 


That's another passage I wanted to delete. 


INTERVIEWER 
May we go back to your first novel? How did you manage to get started 


after all? 


SOLSTAD 

It had to do with the company I was fortunate enough to keep. After my first 
book of stories came out, I became involved in a literary journal called Profil. 
That was an extreme case of luck. I have no idea how my writing would 
have turned out without it. I had some talent, but it was only a talent in 
the rough. I lacked direction and could have wound up taking an interest in 
almost anything, getting hooked on some odd idea that I would have had 
trouble untangling myself from. There are many dangers out there for a poor 
inexperienced little fish! 

Norway is a small country, and I was part of the so-called student explo- 
sion in the sixties, when universities started recruiting from different back- 
grounds, not just the urban bourgeoisie. I was fortunate enough to meet 
people in Profil who were so young and from the most remote places but 
who had still read everything, or so it seemed to me. One friend was on his 
way to becoming a doctor—I also admired the fact that he had seduced his 
French teacher—but had already, from his remote valley, subscribed to every 
avant-garde journal in Northern Europe. Another had a full career going in 


literature by the time he was nineteen. We all needed some kind of arena 
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where we could develop, but I would say I was the one who gained the most. 
Some of the others were intellectuals who lacked an outlet, someone to argue 


with. 1, on the other hand, lacked everything. And gained everything. 


Solstad, on the right, ca. 1954. "I have written almost nothing about childhood. 


I prefer placing my characters where they have a reasonable chance of escape.” 


INTERVIEWER 
What did you lack? 


SOLSTAD 
For the first time, I met people who were not only gifted but who had achieved 
something. I had mainly fooled around on ту own and hadn't achieved very 
much. I graduated with terrible grades and, although I liked to read, had no 
system or plan to my reading. The only thing I didn't enjoy during my years in 
the journal were the debates—I was incredibly bad at debating and lost every 
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argument. So I chose the role of the observer. For the first time in my life I 
was in an environment where I could simply listen and soak up knowledge. 
For example, I read the Polish writer Witold Gombrowicz, and that was a 
revelation. In my first novel, I referred to him explicitly. I wasn't afraid of his 


style the way I had been afraid of being overly influenced by Hamsun. 


INTERVIEWER 


What was it about Gombrowicz? 


SOLSTAD 
I wrote an essay about Gombrowicz in 1968 in which I outlined my preoccu- 
pation with his ideas at the time, especially on the questions of freedom and 
authenticity. But really, I think it must have been his prose even more than his 
ideas that appealed to me—the way he uses language. I'm not terribly inter- 
ested in storytelling, and few books appeal to me on the grounds of their sub- 
ject matter. What I remember is scenes, constellations, how the characters are 
arranged in relation to each other. In my scenes, all the characters are of equal 


importance. I'm really trying to play a supporting role in my own life as well. 


INTERVIEWER 


Does Gombrowicz still matter to you? 


SOLSTAD 
In Novel 11, Book 18, the protagonist, Bjorn Hansen, a tax collector, receives 
a letter from his adult son, informing him that his son is coming to town to 
study. Bjorn Hansen answers that his son can stay with him. That's where I, 
the writer, think, This opens up a lot of new possibilities. The first thing I do in 
preparation for the sons arrival is I hire a maid, a young girl, to wash the apart- 


ment once a week. That’s a good move now that the son is coming, I think. 


INTERVIEWER 


That's your impulse, to hire a maid? 
SOLSTAD 


That is my impulse as a writer. Because then I have a situation with two 


young people under the same roof, and I envision the elder constructing a 
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game where he tries to get his son interested in the maid. The idea of the old 
man orchestrating the love affairs of the young— that's very Gombrowiczian. 
I guess there is also something about his stubbornness as a writer. He is very 


stubborn, willful, and assertive. 


INTERVIEWER 


Are you stubborn? 


SOLSTAD 
I don't know. People claim that I am. I suppose I am. But not to the point 
where I entertain the illusion that my insights are the one and only truth. 
I've always thought of the statements I make more as proposals than truths. 
That's why I've never taken it as personal loss if anything I've said has been 
proven wrong. It's about trying out a position. 

I am the son of a chess player, after all. Not the best chess player in the 
world, but a chess player nonetheless. And I was quite good myself, but my 
father didn't want me to pursue it. He liked to believe he could invent a 
perpetuum mobile, but he was enough of a realist to see his son would never 


be a grand master. 


INTERVIEWER 
Are there any similarities between playing chess and how you position your 


characters in a novel? 


SOLSTAD 
When I played chess, I knew all the variations by heart, and I was able to 
calculate all the different possibilities in my head, two or three moves ahead. 
I would lie awake at night pondering those variations. That is very much 


how I work when I write a novel. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you map characters and story development in your head? 
SOLSTAD 


I'm not quite that square. But I do have a feeling for where they are and 


how they are positioned, without defining positions more precisely. When I 
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write, there this large machine I have to restart every morning. I begin by 
repeating to myself everything I've written up to that point, making a sketch 
in my mind of the possible developments. Then I sketch new possible posi- 


tions. So, yes, there's a lot of chess in that. 


INTERVIEWER 
In chess, your moves are directed at an opponent. Who or what are you play- 


ing when you write a novel? 


SOLSTAD 
Its the novel as a whole, pure and simple. That's what I'm up against. It’s all 


about solving the novel, finding the right series of moves. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you ever doubt there is a solution? 


SOLSTAD 
I do. It's never obvious when I begin. Still, I do have this sense that I have 


somehow already written the novel, I just don't know it yet. 


INTERVIEWER 
You've sometimes spoken of the “insoluble epic quality" of a novel. What do 


you mean by that? 


SOLSTAD 
I have used that term a lot and have often been asked to define it, but I'm 
afraid I cannot put it any other way. That doesn't mean I think it’s some mystic 
quality. I don't. I guess what I really think is that there is an element, in any 
good novel, of something that cannot be taken away without dissolving the 
whole book. If you remove everything else, that's what remains. But what that 
core quality is, is hard to say. You can talk about it in negative terms. It’s not 
that the novel is so terribly exciting from a psychological point of view. It's 
not that it has such unusually interesting or original insights into structures 
of contemporary society. It’s not that it’s so fascinating to get to know the 
characters, however eccentric or unique or typical. It is something else entirely, 


and it’s that insoluble quality that has to be there. That's really all I can say. 
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INTERVIEWER 
In an essay, you once used Umberto Ecos The Name of the Rose as an example 
of the exact opposite, a novel that has everything—an exciting plot, histori- 
cal insights, interesting characters—except that insoluble element. Yet, with 
its structural perfection, you claim The Name of the Rose represents an enor- 


mous challenge to the sort of novel you want to write. 


SOLSTAD 
Of course—who can beat Umberto Eco on those terms? As a writer, you 
have to ask yourself, What does the novel really have to offer when it is 
measured against such a perfect story by Umberto Eco? Yet when I read 
Umberto Eco, I feel there is simply something missing. A voice maybe. Let 
me give you an example that just occurred to me, from Ibsen’s play Brand. 
When the priest, Brand, is roaming around in the mountains, struggling with 
his existential qualms, all of a sudden he exclaims, *My God ... is young, like 
Hercules" Who would ever szy something like that? And here is Ibsen, of all 
people, already cultivating his image as an old sage at thirty-five, with that 
silly beard. You really can't sit there writing such nonsense, can you? Still, it 


is a fantastic sentence. Umberto Eco could never write a sentence like that. 


INTERVIEWER 


Was Ibsen an influence? 


SOLSTAD 
Yes, but I didn’t read him until I was in my fifties—luckily. I don’t think I 
would have gotten anything from him earlier, it all seemed so remote, so 


dusty. All that talk about “the great Ibsen.” 


INTERVIEWER 
You weren't the least bit curious about the most famous writer Norway has 


ever produced? 


SOLSTAD 
I never read him until I needed him for a novel. In Novel zz, Book 18 the 
protagonist joins an amateur theater company, led by his new wife. Since 


I remembered enjoying a production of The Wild Duck when I was fifteen, I 
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chose to have them stage that one. Then in Shyness and Dignity, the one thing 
I knew was that the protagonist, a teacher, would burst into a fit of rage and 


that it would start with him not being able to fold his umbrella. But I needed 


something that would happen earlier, that would serve as the pretext for his 
rage. So I went back to Ibsen. The idea was to have him teach The Wild Duck 


to a class of students who could not possibly understand it. I'm not the sort 


In 1965. "If I want to meet people who are against everything I stand for, I can do that in real life. The 


E 


last place I want to meet my opponents is in my own books 


of person who likes to make things more complicated than necessary, so I 
continued with The Wild Duck. Rereading the play in order to write Shyness 
and Dignity was the first time I really understood how good Ibsen is. I realized 
how one scene, one object, one line of dialogue connects to everything else, 
I saw the clockwork structure that everyone always talks about with Ibsen. 
When you are learning how to write, there are more important things 
than reading writers you admire. Having said that, I have been inspired by 
Thomas Mann. What exactly I have learned from him is difficult to pinpoint, 


but there are some scenes and sentences that have stayed with me. 
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INTERVIEWER 


Any particular sentences? 


SOLSTAD 
Well, I like writers to finish their sentences quite simply. I don't like people 
who try to impress me with the complexity of their style. It's not that impor- 
tant to me anymore, but when I was younger I had a real aversion to writers 
who tried to ingratiate themselves with the reader by using the language of 
the young, who try to show that they're up on the latest thing. That always 


struck me as bullshit. 


INTERVIEWER 
In Norwegian, the adjective Solstadian is used to refer to an unusually long 
sentence, often with several subordinate clauses and a pattern of stylized, 
highly recognizable repetitions. Though many others have, you yourself have 


never said much about your own style. 


SOLSTAD 
Some things I do not wish to reflect upon or analyze. Nothing good comes 


of it. 


INTERVIEWER 
You are also often praised as a funny writer, even an ironic one—a view you 


have frequently opposed. 


SOLSTAD 
Yes, I've often argued against being called a funny writer. Of course, when 
a teacher has a nervous breakdown because he cannot unfold his umbrella, 
I realize that’s a funny scene. But the thing is, I’m not ¢rying to be funny. If 
there is any humor in that, that’s just what the novel is about. That’s life. It's 
life that is comical, funny, ironic, and so on. Not me. 

The reason I wrote that novel in the first place was basically that I had 
this image in my head—a teacher who loses it when he cannot unfold his 
umbrella. It seemed a silly image, but it wouldnt leave me alone. Really it's 
not much of an idea for a novel—a teacher wrestling with his umbrella. But 


since it remained stuck in my head after I had rejected what were, on paper, 
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much better ideas, I thought, Perhaps I should take that one seriously. So 
I started writing, without thinking there would be any humor there at all. 


Today, I can see it is a funny scene. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do most of your novels start with a singular image like that? 


SOLSTAD 
Since the 1990s, a single image has often been a basis. Of equal importance is 
the first sentence. If I didn’t nail the first sentence of Shyness and Dignity, I 
don’t think I could have written the book. Before you have the assumptions 
implicit in the first sentence, anything could happen. But once you have that 
sentence, you've narrowed your options down to a point where there really 


isn't that much left to write. 


INTERVIEWER 
When I reread your books for this interview, I was surprised to discover that 


only two of your novels are told in the first person. 


SOLSTAD 

To me, being able to see someone from the outside has been of the utmost 
importance. If you have an “I,” you've limited yourself to that perspective, 
but if you write in the third person, you are much freer to mobilize other 
perspectives and positions. Of course, writing in the first person intuitively 
seems much easier. I think almost everyone who sets out to write a novel 
starts with the idea of telling it in the first person. Given how easy it is, it's 
almost surprising I have only written two novels in the first person. 

If you write about an "I" and what happens to it, it's easy to feel that you 
don’t even have to compose, that you're free to write about almost anything. 


You just write from А to Z. Most bad novels are written in the first person. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your first-person novels tell stories of men who have things in common with 
you. The main character of Roman 1987 grows up in your hometown, Sandefjord, 
and the protagonist of Gymnaslerer Pedersen joins the АКР, as you did. Are 


the autobiographical connections the reason you chose the first person? 
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SOLSTAD 
І dont think so. In Gymnaslærer Pedersen, I took great pains to include 
things that were not autobiographical at all. I didn't want actual people in 
the movement to feel they were portrayed as recognizable characters in the 
book—and I don’t think anyone did. In that respect, I would have made 
things easier for myself if I had written it in the third person. 

With Gymnaslærer Pedersen, Y was inspired by Thomas Mann and the 
way Doctor Faustuss story is told by Zeitblom, although I chose to have the 
personal and the impersonal voice in the same character. I think the use of 
the personal pronoun here has a different effect than in most first-person 


novels, in part because I use it so rarely. I exploit that. 


INTERVIEWER 


How? 


SOLSTAD 
I allow myself to tell the story in a solemn, almost formal voice. We're not 


dealing with a first-person narrator trying to be cute. 


INTERVIEWER 
When did you become a member of the Communist Party, and how did that 


affect your writing? 


SOLSTAD 
In 1970. We were a group of young people who had become fascinated with 
the Cultural Revolution in China. Maoism felt like a breath of fresh air at 
a time when Soviet Communism had become stale and bureaucratic. It was 
highly controversial, even on the Left, but to us the utopian idea behind 
the Cultural Revolution, trying to create a new kind of people, seemed to 
address problems in a radical way. This was when the US. was stuck in the 
quagmire of Vietnam, and among young radicals there was a lot of opti- 
mism around the idea of the Third World leading the way into the future. 
Many of the most prominent young writers in Norway joined the Maoist 
party. I never held a political position, but since secrecy was a top priority 
and my name was already well-known enough to be compromised, my local 


branch of the party chose me as their spokesperson. They signed letters with 
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my пате—1 didn't even read them—and I was okay with that. If you're a 
member of a political party, that's the least you can do. In literary terms, I 
sincerely wanted to further our cause by writing books for the working class, 
a project I found genuinely interesting. With a father who owned a store, I 
belonged to the petite bourgeoisie, but I really wanted to get to know the 
working class. I remember thinking, If Shakespeare was able to imagine what 
it’s like being a Tudor king, I must be able to imagine what it’s like being a 


worker, it can't be that hard. And it wasn't! 


INTERVIEWER 
In Gymnaslerer Pedersen, your best-known novel about this era, the protago- 
nist says he hopes the reader understands that a Communist Party can be 
a dangerous thing, but that he has written his account in a state of "inner 
jubilation" at having been part of something so fundamental. What are the 


pleasures of being a communist? 


SOLSTAD 
Like my protagonist, I look back on these years with a lot of joy, in spite of 
all the madness. I am at heart an outsider, with a strong hint of the typical out- 
sider mentality. So it meant a lot to me to find my place within such a grand 
system, fighting for one of the greatest, most ambitious ideas mankind has ever 
produced. Then it just crumbled, both the idea and the party supporting it. 
That's a historical fact, whether I like it or not, but I probably do feel some 
grief over it. Ideas on that scale seldom disappear completely, though, so maybe 
it will reemerge in some form. Although I haven't written about communism 


since 1987, I do believe I will support it in any form it may make its comeback. 


INTERVIEWER 
Many were surprised when you, the former communist, agreed to write the 
official history of Aker, one of Norway’s largest industrial companies, and, in 


1990, published the work as a novel. Why did you want to do this? 


SOLSTAD 
The constraints of writing on assignment interested me. I had noticed that 
people who write this kind of industrial history always stress how much free- 


dom they have been given and how much liberty they have taken vis-à-vis the 
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paying company. I, on the other hand, write in my introduction that I specifi- 
cally did not want to offend the company. If I had wanted to offend them, I 
wouldn't have taken the assignment. As it turned out, the company wasnt very 
happy with the book. I gather they had hired me because they wanted to see 
colorful descriptions of workers in action. Whereas I wanted to write about 
those who actually lead the development—the board of directors. I described 
a capitalist system and tried to do it as well as I could for the people who were 
paying me. To be honest, my inspiration was Velázquez. My idea was that the 
criticism implicit in the book wouldn't show up for another two hundred years. 
Like the painting in which Velázquez shows citizens of a conquered town giv- 
ing the keys to the city to the conquering Spanish king. Today it's not difficult 
to see where his sympathy lies. But the painting was accepted at the Spanish 


court. It’s incredible what kinds of insults you could actually get away with. 


INTERVIEWER 
At various times you have spent long periods living in Berlin. Has German 


culture been an important influence on you? 


SOLSTAD 
I speak only one language, and in that sense I have to regard myself as a 
writer closely tied to a specific culture. I don't know how to think outside the 
Norwegian language. At the same time, it is obvious that Central European 
literature has had the biggest impact on me. I don't really think about whether 
the writers I read are German, French, Polish, or of any other nationality, since 
I read them all in translation. But it’s a fact that I identify with writers within 
the belt of what I call Central Europe. The great novelists of Central Europe 


in the 1920s—those are the ones who have taken the novel to the highest level. 


INTERVIEWER 
Critics outside of Norway often liken your tone to that of Thomas Bernhard. 


Is your tone of voice close to German in any way? 


SOLSTAD 
As I say, I read German writers mostly in translation, so it’s not something 
I've thought much about. I use some archaic phrases and I like to use old- 


fashioned terms, for example biblical terms, for contrast. It's not necessarily 
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flaunted in the text, but I do think of it as a subtle way of playing against 


expectations of everyday language. 


INTERVIEWER 


Did you find your style from the beginning or develop it along the way? 


SOLSTAD 

When I look at my first novel, I don't see much difference from my style today, 
except that it has shorter sentences. That's because I was more dependent on 
whomever the publisher used as consulting editors at the time. I remember 
I did not have the authority to stand up to the consultants, who were, by the 
way, excellent. But I do remember them reacting negatively to sentences they 
thought were way too long, winding paragraphs without end, that sort of thing. 

I guess Roman 1987 is where I really maximized the effect of the long 
sentence. At the time, it felt like a breakthrough. That was the first time I 
could actually use Proust. I had been reading Proust since the 1970s, but 
I had never even contemplated using anything inspired by him before that. 
I just thought it suited that novel. After that, I was really afraid it would 
become a mannerism. I came to a point where I thought, Watch out or this 


will turn into boilerplate. 


INTERVIEWER 


You have said one has to choose— Joyce or Proust. 


SOLSTAD 
I say that from my own experience. And I am a little surprised to see that 
some people are able to contain both in their universe. I am also a little sur- 
prised by the fact that I myself have chosen Proust over Joyce, because I prob- 
ably have more in common with Joyce, as regards lifestyle and background, 
probably also temperament, than with the French aristocrat. In Shyness and 
Dignity, I have my protagonist imagine auditioning to be a minor character 
in a novel by Thomas Mann. But I would never even think of sending him 


to audition for Proust —I wouldn't dare. 


INTERVIEWER 


And to let him audition for Joyce wasn’t an option? 
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SOLSTAD 
No. If I experimented with stream of consciousness, I think it would quickly 
come to a halt. If I tried, I would quickly ask myself, Why are you doing this? 
Just cut that out right there. 


INTERVIEWER 


What is it about stream of consciousness that does not appeal to you? 


SOLSTAD 

I think it’s the feeling of being world champion that I don't like. My goal is 
to write no more than five pages a day. Past that, I write in what I would call 
a state of intoxication. When you have become the world champion of writ- 
ing, you feel you can write anything. That could easily have happened with 
stream of consciousness because it's not very difficult—you simply open the 
floodgates and let it all pour out. 

I know that if I've written more than five pages I need to read very 
critically from page 3. The pages from 3 to 5 may possibly have something. 


Anything after page 5 you can just as well throw away without even reading. 


INTERVIEWER 
As you mentioned, the protagonist of Shyness and Dignity imagines himself 
auditioning for Thomas Mann. Why Mann? 


SOLSTAD 

To the protagonist of Shyness and Dignity it comes down to being a huge 
admirer of Mann. It’s also a way for me to give his daydreams a relevant con- 
tent. These are the sorts of things a person with his education would think 
about while sipping beer at night. He thinks about Proust as well, but with 
less hope. What Proust and Mann have in common is they are both quite 
snobbish and would probably look down on him. But Mann less so than 
Proust. Whereas Joyce would probably be friendly, jovial even. 


INTERVIEWER 


Surely his interest in Thomas Mann mirrors your own? 
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SOLSTAD 
Very much so. That's one of the pleasures of writing. You're allowed to let 


your protagonists partake of so many of your own prejudices and opinions. 


INTERVIEWER 
I gather you don’t always believe it when writers try to avoid the question of 


their opinions being found in literary characters. 


SOLSTAD 
There' absolutely no reason to take writers’ self-defense strategies at face value, 
no. On the other hand, you cannot trust the opposite to be true either. As a 
writer, it is not only your right but almost your duty to give your protagonists 
opinions you do not share. The point for me is I do not go around debunking 
my protagonists. I have no interest in debunking the people I write about, I see 
no point in that. I do not write about people to prove I am better than they are. 
I feel sympathy toward my characters and often share their opinions to a large 
degree. If I want to meet people who are against everything I stand for, I can do 


that in real life. The last place I want to meet my opponents is in my own books! 


INTERVIEWER 
There is an ongoing struggle about the public perception of your work. Where 
critics praise your multilayered irony, you proclaim that you are not ironic and 
that you are tired of being interpreted that way. Is there really nothing ironic 
in your work? Or does your reaction stem from the fact that this favoring of 


ironic reading has made other aspects of your work harder to see? 


SOLSTAD 
I think it’s the latter. Sure, irony is part of the picture, but there are many 
other aspects that work against an ironic reading or expand it in some other 
direction. It’s when people take irony and say that’s the essence—that's when 


I feel the need to protest. 


INTERVIEWER 
You scolded the reviewers of one of your novels, Professor Andersens Night, 
for not having seen that the concept of God is central to the novel. Are those 


the sorts of things that get lost when critics focus too much on irony? 
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SOLSTAD 
It was hard for the critics to relate to the concept of God because it was so 
unexpected from a writer like me. If you use the word God, they immediately 
think you must be a religious writer, and they had no idea what to do with that. 
Instead of talking about God, they praised me for how I satirize the power elite 
of my own generation, the baby boomers, simply because I describe a Christmas 
party where some public officials and other well-educated people get together. I 
had no intention of satirizing anything. What the Christmas party shows is that 
it's a party filled with people from the sunny side of life, but as well adapted as 


they are in terms of their position, they are still unable to identify themselves as 


Oslo, 1980. 


having power. They identify with still being in opposition. I am trying to give a 
precise description of a certain stratum of society. I do not view this fact satiri- 
cally, I simply describe it. It's ridiculous—if I describe a group of psychologists, 
doctors, and professors who get together for dinner, I have to describe what 
they eat, and all of a sudden the fact that they eat grouse and drink a good 
Rioja wine is supposed to be funny? It’s not funny. It’s ridiculous to say that 
something is funny just because it happens to be mentioned in a novel. 
That said, I think one does well to separate how one is actually read and 
how people express themselves about what they have read. I really do believe 
people read my books more or less the way I hope to be read. It can be hard, 
when you review a book, to find the words for what you've experienced. But 
of course I have often thought to myself, This time I have really shown myself 
as naked as one possibly can. I worry—W hat will people say? But it all ends 
well. It is quite incredible what you can tell people! I have become more open 
over the years. I think it's because I discovered you can say almost anything 


in a novel. From having experienced that, I've lost many of my fears. 


INTERVIEWER 


Because what you published turned out not to hurt you? 


SOLSTAD 
Right. Of course if you identify deeply with people like my protagonists, you 
can hardly blame me for being nervous. Who voluntarily places himself in a 
wheelchair for life when he can actually walk! Who takes on the responsibility 
for another man’s child when it is not necessary, simply to avoid an embar- 
rassing situation? When you read something like that, the obvious question 
is, What more embarrassing situations are hidden in this writer's life? So I've 
had very good reasons for this fear of exposure. But it turns out literature 
doesn't work that way. It's a relief when you discover that. You can actually 


read the most incredible things without their sticking to the author himself. 


INTERVIEWER 
You once declared that what you count as your real body of work ends with 
T. Singer, published in 1999. Since that, you have published four novels and 
a collection of essays. For someone who has declared his “real” work to be 


Over, you're pretty active. 
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SOLSTAD 
When I published 7: Singer, I had written four books that shared a number 
of formal and thematic traits. By then, I felt I'd perfected this form so well I 
could've kept on going. I was very happy with those books. At the same time, 
I felt there wasn't much to add, that I wanted to do something new. Then I 
thought, Why not declare my work to be complete? If I were to write more 
books afterward, іс would be a bonus. Declaring that I was finished made me feel 
like I could do whatever I damn well pleased, which again opened up entirely 
new ways of thinking. So all the later books are, in a way, surprises—things that 
would never have occurred to me before. It was important to me to be able 


to do anything. Apparently it was also important to me to signal this to others. 


INTERVIEWER 


If you are now free, what are you free from? 


SOLSTAD 
I can never free myself from the idea of quality. But to relax your shoulders in 
general makes it easier to write. One of my great joys has been writing books 
about the World Cup. And I admit, those books are not up to my standards. 
My cowriter and I have only a few weeks to write the book between us. There's 


no time for contemplation. Naturally, there is something freeing in that. 


INTERVIEWER 
You say T: Singer is the book where you feel you have reached a kind of for- 


mal perfection. What makes you so happy with this novel? 


SOLSTAD 
I don't know. I suspect it's quite personal. I know there is a lot of my voice in 
that book. But I feel just as close to Elias Rukla, the protagonist of Shyness 
and Dignity. Rukla is almost named after me. Rukla is the name of a small 
river where I grew up, Elias is the name of my father’s favorite prophet. With 


Singer it was somewhat the same, the voice being so close to mine. 
INTERVIEWER 


In the final pages of the novel, there's a statement to that effect—‘“I wish I 


could say something that Singer could not think. There is something I would 
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have said, but I do not have the words. My language ends where Singer's 


reflections end.” 


SOLSTAD 
Its rare for me to point something like that out in a novel. So it must have 


been important to me. 


INTERVIEWER 
You rarely write about childhood, yet this books opens with a memory from 
Singer childhood, an episode that fills him with great shame. Why did you 


use a childhood memory here? 


SOLSTAD 
I still remember things like that myself. If feeling shame is the subject of 
your novel, then you have to acknowledge how much easier it is to forget 
embarrassing episodes that happen later in life. The early shameful memories 
are the ones that really stick in your mind, and cause reactions like Singer's. 
I didnt feel compelled to write about childhood, but it was logical here. 
Worst of all, this is a real memory. I took this episode directly from my own 


childhood, and recall very well when it happened. 


INTERVIEWER 
That small episode opens up into a book-length meditation on shame and 
embarrassment. Singer has different strategies to avoid the embarrassment of 
being seen, most profoundly his project to “become an enigma, to himself 
and to others.” The need to control how we are seen seems an important 


theme to you. 


SOLSTAD 
It must be. The big mystery of the book is that when his wife dies in a car acci- 
dent, he tells no one they had recently agreed to divorce. Her family does not 
expect the stepfather to adopt her six-year-old daughter, yet he does. Why? A 
man who makes the drastic choice to cut himself off from all other options 
in life, when he doesn’t feel more than a mild sympathy for the girl. His stated 
reason is that he doesn't want to be exposed. He would rather make a life 


choice that has no meaning for him. That's his thinking—it’s worth it, to 
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spare himself the embarrassment of admitting to their estrangement. Maybe 
I'm an unusual person, but to me that is a choice I can fully understand. 
The whole question of how we are seen has obviously become even more 
central to the culture as a whole in the almost twenty years that have passed 
since I wrote the novel. To be honest, I don't know whether I could have 
written that book now, with everyone talking about the importance of how 
things are seen. But one didn't talk that way in the culture I was shaped by. 


I had a feeling of having discovered something. 


INTERVIEWER 
This shame at being seen may be quite difficult for young people to understand 


now, when to be seen is considered a positive thing, or at least a necessity. 


SOLSTAD 
I'm not sure that the book would be interesting to write now. Put it this 
way, I am not ashamed of my feelings of shame. I am actually very pleased 
that I can feel shame. I also am not ashamed of my own shyness. It can be a 
nuisance, but I wouldn't have wanted to be without it. Sometimes I get the 
impression that in our culture, life is supposed to be so sanitary, so cosmetic, 
not only in the body but in matters of the soul as well. I have never been to 
a psychologist. I see psychologists as people who are there to improve you, 
and I don’t want to be improved. I would probably feel a lot better if I were 


improved, but the novels might be worse for it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Bjorn Hansen makes another seemingly meaningless choice, to place himself 


in a wheelchair although his legs are fully functional. 


SOLSTAD 
With Bjorn Hansen there is an element of protest. No such thing with 
Singer. But such is the freedom of characters in a novel. If a character in 
a novel cannot differ from people in real life, there is no point in writing 
novels. That's their freedom. Of course, the writer's duty is to make that free- 
dom plausible. When you write about a man who voluntarily places himself 
in a wheelchair, you have to ask yourself, Will readers buy this? I knew when 


I started the novel that he would end up in a wheelchair. The whole novel 
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is constructed with that purpose in mind—to write a novel that makes that 


ending plausible. 


INTERVIEWER 


Psychological realism has never been your thing. But for a novel to be plau- 


sible, it must be psychologically plausible in some way. 


New York, 2015. "I have become more open over the years. I think it's because I discovered you can say 
almost anything in a novel.” 


SOLSTAD 

That may be what ties me to the reader, actually—the need to make my own 
stories believable, so that what happens there could form a plausible world. I 
could say, This is my fantasy, but then it would be easy for the reader to say, 
Okay, sure, why should I care? And I'd have my answer right there. 

But plausibility is what happens in the play between the writer and 
his imagined reader. I think the reader probably means more to me than I 
generally let on. I don’t care about the reader as a commercial entity—that 
is perhaps why I've said I don't care how many readers I have. But of course 
the reader is an essential entity to me. It is the entity to which I address 


my thoughts. 
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INTERVIEWER 


Does that mean you imagine a reader when you write? 


SOLSTAD 
Not directly. But there is someone I feel myself turning to and it’s not a 
hundred thousand anonymous people. I sit and talk with myself all day. On 
some level, I'm just continuing real conversations I've had for days afterward, 
in my mind. But I also have discussions with what you might call an imag- 
ined reader, an entity I turn to with my concerns. I do not discuss literary 
matters or questions of form with this reader—only the misery of life and 


similarly gloomy subjects. 


INTERVIEWER 
You have said about Armand V, in which the protagonist is Norway's 
ambassador to London during the war in Afghanistan, that it is a novel about 
two things—the lack of freedom for the ambassador and the abundance of 


freedom for the writer. 


SOLSTAD 
Many seem to believe there's an implicit criticism of the ambassador in the 
novel because he remains on the job even though his son goes blind from 
participating in the war. But that’s really not what the novel is about. Writing 
about an ambassador and how unfree he is made me realize how free I am as 


a writer. That's the most important thing in the book. 


INTERVIEWER 
A lot of debate followed from the fact that you described the American 


ambassador as having a pigs head. 


SOLSTAD 
I think of that as realism, plain and simple. When I wrote it, I thought of it 
as a political novel, but in hindsight I am not so sure. The great theme of the 
novel—it’s a very introverted novel—is that I have come to face the fact that 
I am one of very few people who can be said to be free in a real sense. The 


question is, What do I do about that? 
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INTERVIEWER 


Is Armand V. a self-critical novel? 


SOLSTAD 

Its open for self-criticism, but it's more about exploring the freedom that 
writers in the West have. It's a simple fact that we are exempt from the normal 
sanctions that apply to the rest of society. Everyone knows that. If you're an art- 
ist, you can behave badly, make a scandal—it will only add to your reputation. 

The great privilege of being a writer is that you're not up for election. 
There is also no need to speak as if you have to be your own publicist. You can 
speak freely. That’s my position today. The freedom of the writer is primarily 
the freedom not to have to speak within a language others have created for 
you. From that perspective, I am still surprised by how little the writers in our 
privileged societies use their freedom. I often think people use their artistic 
freedom in silly, even ridiculous ways. What people talk about when they 
talk about provocative art today I often see as completely worthless, even as 
a provocation. Transgressing borders that have to do with depicting sexual 


or violent situations—those are pretend taboos, not real taboos. 


INTERVIEWER 
You use the word privilege and you use the word freedom. Does all of this 


privileged freedom come with any responsibilities? 


SOLSTAD 
Not if we're talking about good art. Lots of people make very good art, take 
Knut Hamsun for example, even though you wish Һе adopted a completely 
different attitude toward a whole bunch of things. And if you are a writer, 
being able to make a good piece of art is of the utmost importance—that's 


your primary responsibility. I say that not only as a writer but also as a reader. 


INTERVIEWER 
Journalists would say, With freedom comes responsibility. That is why they 
call to ask writers and artists—those who have the luxury of seeing things 
from a "free" perspective—their opinion on wars, the government, et cetera. 
Isn't there an obligation to provide some answers for the democracy that has 


given you these freedoms? 
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SOLSTAD 
Journalists used to call with questions like that all the time, but they don't call 
me anymore. Not after Michael Jackson died. A journalist called me to ask 
what I thought of Michael Jackson. I just laughed. Call me if Paul Anka dies! 


INTERVIEWER 


Have your editors influenced your books? 


SOLSTAD 
They have, of course, but I don't think I have ever been asked to make major 
changes. I rewrite a lot while I'm working, but that's only for me to see. I do 
remember one of my editors told me she hadn't slept because she had sug- 
gested changing some small detail that I had rejected. Then I said, All right, 
if you can’t sleep, I'll change it, it’s not worth losing sleep over. 

I don’t even care about typos, don’t even change them in new editions. 
And I don’t bother with checking facts. In one of my novels, Roman 1987, I 
list a lot of world records for speed skating. I wrote them down from mem- 
ory. The story is being told by a man recalling the events in his life. And a 


man who is trying to remember isn’t a man you can trust. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you let anyone read your books before they are finished? 


SOLSTAD 
No. I’m very happy to read a manuscript to my wife once it’s finished, but 
before that there is nothing to talk about. Before it’s finished I have no words 


for what I am writing. 


INTERVIEWER 
Until very recently you used a typewriter. What did you do when you wrote 


something you weren't pleased with? 
SOLSTAD 


Very often I would write the whole page from scratch. Often it’s the rhythm 
that’s not quite right. When I have nailed the rhythm, I leave it like that. 
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INTERVIEWER 


Do you write every day? 


SOLSTAD 
For a long time I had a system, I call it the 3-1-3 system. Three days of work. 
On the afternoon of the third day— drinking. Then you can get as drunk as 
you want. On the fourth day, you rest. Then you're ready for three new days 
of work. I drink less now—age takes its toll. But when I was physically in 
better shape, I did that all the time. And it worked very well. It gives you a 
lot of work days, only one day off a week. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you always begin at the beginning? Do you know where to start? 


SOLSTAD 
No. What I write first often ends up being the beginning. But I don't think 
that when I start—it would place too much pressure on that sentence, so I 
simply begin. And very often I let the beginning stand. In the meantime I 
kid myself that it's only a temporary beginning. 

In general, I write more by intuition than by systematic thought. I don't 
think of myself as a great thinker, although I would say I have a good head 
on my shoulders. 

But then, in a novel, ideas are only a small part of how the novel thinks. 
I said at one point I would write no more novels, but I've changed my mind. 
I am a novelist at heart. I tried to write short stories but was no good. Tried 
a play, no good. Poetry— definitely not. Essays, I've done that, but you can 
do more things in a novel. 

I actually have an idea for a new one. I have this [produces a yellow notebook], 
where I have written what I hope may be the first sentence. I can’t tell you—I 


don’t even remember what it is!—but I'm keeping it for the right occasion. 
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Frederick Seidel 


TO MAC GRISWOLD 


Suddenly I’m ready to eat the world, 

Starting with the food on my plate. 

The waiter asks if everything all right. 
Everything; great. 

Everything looks the same but nothingness is night. 


Time to go back upstairs into more electric light. 


My jaunty step is oral, enjoying everything. 

This election year is the beginning. 

The national falling apart will amount to something. 
Suddenly I’m able to walk outside. 

Suddenly I’m able to walk away. 


Rain is falling on the other side of the street. 


Thank you for the delicious food. 


Thank you for my delicious mood. 


It’s time to get back upstairs and smirk and shirk work. 


Writing poems is like being in Sing Sing singing. 
It’s like being a prisoner of what you want to do 


And being imprisoned for being a prisoner. 


What makes a poet bird sing in Sing Sing, 
Beak ready to say absolutely anything? 
The cage and the rage 

And a future of old age 

Make a squealer sing in Sing Sing. 


That’s what this admirer of yours is made of. 


What surpasses being in love, unless it’s love? 


What’s better than gardens and landscape? 


Who described gardening as “the slowest of the performing arts”? 
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Who wrote about green grandeur? 
Who rode to hounds over timber fences? 


Who got thrown out of Foxcroft? 


Dearest Grits, my beautiful powerhouse ex, 

You goaded me into the happiness you guided me through. 
Just saw Marco Island, Florida, on a map. 

Remember the Christmas lights, the beach? 

The Parthenon, the pink coat, the picnic 

With Alzan in the olive grove, 


Barbados, Ghana, the Hótel Raphael, the Hotel Lenox, 
Les Gourcuff, snowy Sag Harbor, 

Motorcycles in summer Sag Harbor. 

Well, I don't often think back, 

But right now I do. Mac, I too do, 

By the light cast by you. 
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The Treasurer 


BENJAMIN 
NUGENT 


hen one of Pete’s fraternity 

brothers posted the video to a 

closed Greek Facebook group, 

people said that what happened in the video was 
rape. At first, Pete thought the commenters meant 
that he had raped the girl. But then he scrolled 
down and realized they considered him the victim. 
It hadn’t occurred to him to think of himself as 
having been raped any more than it had occurred 
to him to think of himself as a rapist. He rose 
from his swivel chair and looked in the mirror. His 
polo shirt still hugged his gut tighter than it 
hugged his pecs. His curls still looked like some- 
thing gagged up by a cat. He still had abundant 
ear hair, was still soft where his chin subsided into 


neck. He took off his clothes, held his shoulders, 
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ass, thighs, and package. In this way he confirmed that he was still Petey, 
whom everybody enjoyed. 

By the time the event captured in the video took place, he was used to 
being the object of disrespectful acts. In Gamma, having disrespectful things 
done to you was a road to prestige. When you were a pledge, you did the 
Whale, where the actives bailed brown water from Boston Harbor, poured 
it in the sink, and made you blow bubbles in it. When you surfaced, you 
recited the names of ten actives. If you did it without complaint, you got to 
become an active yourself. 

It was a similar deal when he had a girlfriend sophomore year. Once word 
got out, they made him sit in the crab apple tree wearing an apricot taffeta 
gown they kept in the basement. After a few hours they let him come down, 
and everyone shook his hand. People were for the most part uninterested in 
giving him shit after that, because sitting in a tree in a dress like a poetess was 
punishment enough. Everyone in Gamma who had a steady girlfriend had to 
do the same thing; it was a way to prove that even though you had a girlfriend 
you still had self-esteem, because an insecure douche would have refused to 
put on a dress. Ап insecure douche would have refused to get in the tree. 

When Pete was elected treasurer at the beginning of his senior year, hav- 
ing crushed a junior whod spoken of *planting seeds" and making Gamma 
a “lean start-up, not a government,” he knew he would have to pass another 
test of character before his inauguration. Every Gamma voted into leadership 
had to weather a ceremony designed to test his confidence. For some it was 
a gauntlet of slaps, for others butt chugging, in which vodka was funneled 
through a broken bottle into the anus, for others eight hours on all fours. 

The party where it happened was like all other members-only Gamma 
parties: Kendrick and a keg hose coiled in its nest, ska and the aftertaste of 
Dominos garlic bread. It was the sort of thing Pete had yearned for back in 
high school, when he'd forced himself to spend his evenings alone, hoping to 
grind his way into an Ivy, trying in vain to bring up his grades. He passed hun- 
dreds of hours staring at the homework modules, unable to complete them; 
they all required web-based research, and when he was online he couldn't not 
go on Facebook and Instagram to see what people were up to —making space 
for grief after the evisceration ofa dog or posting photos of a caf worker whose 
mislabeled milks had compromised a vegan— so that by the time he thought to 


return to the window where the module lay in wait for him, he had to remind 
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himself what he was supposed to be learning about, and after he had reoriented 
his attention, so much time had passed that he had to check his feeds again. 
Adderall was helpful and then less so. He learned the hard way that he couldn't 
focus on anything if there was no one around to watch him focus. His one 
victory was losing ten pounds and keeping them off, using a step machine his 
mother had abandoned. As he climbed, he listened to Spotify and imagined 
that every band was an attic quartet comprising himself and his future friends 
at Dartmouth: a troubled friend on vocals, a practical friend on drums, a studi- 
ous, black friend with wire-rimmed glasses on guitar, and he, Petey, on bass. 
A bassist, he felt, was a motor, a shortstop, and a mother. 

The party had been going strong for three hours when the headlights of 
a 4Runner lit the street in front of the house. A short woman hopped from 
the driver's seat, wide hipped with hair that hung straight like Snoopy’s ears. 
She was older than Pete, twenty-six or thirty; he could never read grown- 
ups’ ages. It was warm, early October, but she wore a trench coat with a 
floppy belt. She walked briskly with her hands in the coats pockets, chin 
up, pug nose horizontally creased. She had that pleasing aspect that female 
rugby players had, especially the short ones, of seeming dense in the flesh. 
She looked like she could thrust from a ruck with her eyes on the grass and 
pound the crown of her head into an interloper’s face. There was a long, 
heavy-looking, gray bag thrown over her shoulder, and she wouldn't let any- 
one help her with it as she walked up the soft, creaking steps and slipped 
through the smokers on the porch. 

When she reached the living room, she conferred with Gavin, the vice 
president of social programming, businesslike with her hands on her hips. He 
pointed and she dropped the bag with a swish of nylon and a bell-like clang. 

On her knees, she removed three telescoping cylinders, which, when 
joined via spring-loaded knobs, composed a pole, to which she locked a 
square plate at either end with a hex key. She stood on a chair to tap the 
ceiling for a joist and made the top plate exert upward pressure by cranking 
a screw with a wrench stored in a wrench-shaped pocket in the bags interior. 
In essence, the stripper pole was a curtain rod, friction fit between ceiling 
and floor. She shook it with both hands. Judging it steady, she vanished into 
the bathroom. Gavin lowered the shades. He summoned all present and put 
on Marilyn Manson, and as if conjured by the music, the girl minced out 


bare breasted in a silver skirt. The crease in her nose remained as she gripped 
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the pole with four limbs and revolved. It was, Pete felt, the crease in her nose 
that his brothers cheered, the mix of smooth performance and frank disgust. 

When the dance was over, Gavin took Pete by the elbow and escorted 
him to the bathroom from which the dancer had emerged. Once a scrawny, 
slope-shouldered boy, Gavin had broadened and hardened at the age of 
twenty. He had shorn off his hair, and the result was warlike majesty. Shortly 
after hed become attractive, Gavin had become quiet. You could barely hear 
him. “Go ahead and take your pants and shirt off, Petey,’ he said, standing 
in the doorframe. When he smiled, the bathroom brightened, and his voice 
grew even softer. “Га rather not do it for you, even though you're a beautiful 
man.” That was when Pete knew for certain that the ritual performed on him 
that night would be more frightening than the Whale, and that the dancer 
would be part of it. 

Sitting on the furred toilet seat, untying his shoes, Pete could hear, 
through the wall, the slithering of a mattress being manhandled down the 
stairs. The line of light beneath the door went dim. The music died. The 
crowd sound came through clearly now, a congenial drone pricked by 
squeals. Even in the bathroom, there were faint notes of beer, weed, cider, 
and cologne—good smells that spoiled when they were steeped in each 
other. Someone shouted, "And I was like, Until you know the Dead, don't 
judge the Dead.” 

Gavin opened the door for Pete and extended his arm toward the living 
room in a gesture of welcome. On the mattress, surrounded by his fellow 
seniors save for a path that cleared before him, the girl lay naked on her back. 
A floor lamp had been placed near her legs; he could see the calluses on her 
heels. Her lavender-nailed fingers drummed on the white sheet. 

Gavin raised his hand for silence. He took out his phone and read from it. 

“Hear ye, hear уе, he said at the volume of normal conversation. “This 
is Jane, a dancer from Electric Blue.” Applause. 

"Petey" — Gavin turned to Pete—“you are treasurer-elect of this great 
chapter of Gamma Pi Epsilon. I command you to go forth and prove your 
faithfulness by giving your finest cunnilingus to this girl." The dancer seemed 
to sneeze, as she brought her hand briefly to her face, but Pete couldn't hear 
anything for the thunderous clapping, so it was hard to be sure. 

He stood for a moment with his arms folded across his chest and 


approached the dancer slowly, because he felt that it was possible she would 
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be so repulsed by his body that she would decide she couldn't go through 
with the gig. It was important to give her ample avenue for retreat. 

He knelt between her legs, which were bruised on the shins and pink 
around the knees. While he'd been worried that she would sneer at him 
or roll her eyes, he could see her face now, and the set of her mouth was 
neutral and she blinked rapidly as if tempted to sleep. He supposed that she 
was spacing out, thinking of something other than what she was doing and 
where she was. 

When he went down on her, she was still and unresponsive, which made 
him feel inept and ugly. Her vagina tasted like crying and fingertips. It bran- 
dished fewer affectations than his ex-girlfriend's vagina, which had smelled 
powdered somehow, and had had less hair. For the first time in his life, an 
erection made him miserable. The seventh-grade erections on the morning 
bus, the erections thudding at the underside of Harry Potter and the Deathly 
Hallows, the erections that seized him as he delivered oral presentations on 
Vietnam and the guillotine—these had filled him with the sense of a new- 
born power even as they filled him with fear. But this was different. For if 
he got an erection from doing something he was forced to do, it must mean 
that he longed to be forced to do things. 

In order to avoid thinking about this, he pursued the same tack the girl 
seemed to have chosen: he urged his mind to wander. He tunneled back 
through the years to winters in overheated hallways, stains on perforated ceil- 
ing tiles—that is, to high school. Not to his high school per se but to the 
Young Judaea Northeast Spring Convention of 2012, for which Young Judaea 
had rented a school building from a district in inner Hartford, a fortress replete 
with basketball courts and media rooms. There, he and Dorit Gilad had become 
friends. They skipped nearly all of the classes, in which you were occasionally 
asked to share what Israel meant to you, and roamed an adultless landscape, 
or rather a landscape where the adults in charge were watchful but invisible, 
which seemed very Israel. They complained about the students at their schools 
who circulated boycott petitions—this was pro forma commiseration at Y], 
nothing more than small talk—until it was night outside the barred windows. 
That was when they stumbled on a secluded teacher's lounge with an old DVD 
player wired to an ancient television perched on a portable rack. The disc tray 
contained episode 1 of a PBS documentary, The Civil War, which they watched 


not seated in any of the various desk chairs but sprawled with their backs to 
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the carpet, looking up. Bearded, apprehensive generals shone down like moons. 
Twenty minutes in, he felt he could touch her, and, intending to reach around 
her head and hold her shoulder—he thought of a Union soldier setting his 
palm on the flank of a horse—he rested his hand on her breast by mistake. It 
took him a minute to realize what had happened, because he had never held 
a breast before, and when he saw where his hand was he withdrew it, which 
was insane because she had already allowed it to be there. She neither moved 
nor spoke. They lay in the dark and watched the nation sink into bloodshed. 

Why was it, he wondered, as the cheers of “Petey” grew and flagged, grew 
and flagged, that he thought of Dorit now, six years later? He could still feel 
the heat of her tit in his hand. Perhaps it was because tonight was like that night 
in Hartford, in that an organization had facilitated his hooking up with a girl he 
might not otherwise have hooked up with. A stated aim of Young Judaea, after 
all, had been to help Jewish teens befriend other Jewish teens. So that, when he 
reached for Dorit, it wasn't just a private charge running between two people 
but, like the present exercise, a submission to tribal will. And it was always 
that sense of his body being part of a larger body, of his being locked within 
a host and doing its bidding, that had been the warmest feeling of his life. 

The dancer, perhaps in response to a cue from Gavin, pressed down on 
Pete’s head with both hands. It was difficult for Pete to breathe. The cheering 
intensified and his misery returned. She released his head and depressed it 
repeatedly, giving him chances to recover between applications of force, and 
the fourth or fifth time she held him down, she made things simpler—she 
tipped his face so that his mouth rested above her genitals. Now he could do 
nothing but bury his nose in her stomach. We're in this together, she seemed 
to say, so let's make it easier on both of us. He closed his eyes. She released 
and pressed him again, and the noise of the crowd rose and lapsed with her 
efforts. He guessed that this was a big finish that Gavin had arranged. She 
was making faces, he gathered, pretending to have an orgasm. It wouldn't be 
a fun ending to watch if she just said, Okay, we're done now. After another 
thirty seconds of climax, she freed him, and Gavin helped him to his feet, 
holding up his hand as though he had boxed and won. 

His brothers gathered round to congratulate him. He looked past them 
at the dancer. She was putting on her clothes, sitting on the stairs, her jeans 
already on. Gavin gave her a wad of bills. She counted the money and tucked 


it into the front pocket of the bag in which she carried the pole. 
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The pole must have been disassembled, for he could see its tubes strain 
the bag’s fabric. Wait, thought Pete, don’t go. But he said nothing. It was 
unclear to him what there was to say. 

Gavin drew him aside. “I want you to know,’ he said, “that when we 
went to make the deal, we asked her if she was clean in the region, and she 
said no question, she'd been tested. That's the reason we drove all the way to 
Electric Blue to find a girl, instead of just going to Castaway’s, because our 
conversations were always about safety.” 

“How much did you pay her?" Pete asked. 

“Six hundred.” 


IN THE MORNING HE SAT with the outgoing treasurer, Tom 
McCreary, to learn how to do the job. Tom sat at the breakfast table eating 
waffles with his hands, dipping chunks in a puddle of syrup that covered his 
plate. He talked Pete through the Excel spreadsheet you used for reconcil- 
ing the Gamma MasterCard on the fifteenth of every month and showed 
him how to process purchase orders through the national headquarters in 
Maryland. A milky, cloud-filtered sunlight blanched the IKEA table, and 
crisp leaves blew into the kitchen whenever someone opened the door to 
the backyard. Despite last night’s moments of wretchedness, he felt a stirring 
of loyalty. Here was Tom, twenty-one like him, and yet already managing the 
money for a house of fifty students, when most people their age were still 
children, living only for themselves. Soon it would be Pete who carried the 
MasterCard in his wallet. Soon it would be Pete cracking down on actives 
who tapped the petty cash for food and gave their meal-plan points to girls. 
If he chose, he could never think about the dancer again. He could laugh if 
someone brought her up. 

It was after hed showered and shaved, sitting in his attic room freshly 
dressed, that he read the comments on the closed Greek Facebook group. 
First there were girls posting, “гаре, “this is absolutely rape,” “yes, rape,” and 
so on. But then there was an argument, with the participants divided accord- 
ing to gender. 

The girls said: 

“T love love love guys, especially Gammas, but I will never understand 
them. Pay a stripper to assault one of your actives? Great idea. Just explain 


to me, why?” 
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"Guaranteed fucking genius way to catch mouth herpes." 

“There is nothing voluntary about this, as far as I can tell. She's holding 
him down and potentially giving him diseases." 

“Is it still rape if he consented to that, but from peer pressure? That's 
when it becomes the campus debate of free will vs. we're all social beings." 

“Think about if it was the other way around with a girl and a guy. No 
one would ever think that that was fine. This is not paddling or something, 
Gammas. Perfect strategy to make sure you never get laid, btw, just in case 
уоште interested.” 

“I love Gammas but this is beyond gay-zing into something more fucked.” 

“Not hazing bc he’s an active. But personally my heart goes out to 
this guy, his brothers should have taught him to be a man, not submit to 
degradation." 

The guys said: 

“Cant see his face but dued looks like hes having a good time.” 

“I say bring it on this guy gets to practice on a professional and and no 
doubt he would pay to be abel to do this" 

“Truth personally myself Im jealous you might be getting herpse in the 
mouth virtually any time you go down on a beocth" 

“The problem is the idiot who posted this theres nothing inaprropriate 
about this but keep it IN THE HOSUE. Whats the point of having one? 
Its so you can do fun shit and maintain your discretion." 

Some of the guys, he suspected, wrote their comments normally and 
then added typos and misspellings. That was what he usually did. 

After hed inspected his body and held portions of it in both hands and 
reassured himself that he was still himself, he decided to stop sulking and put 
on his clothes. The thing was, if all you saw was the video, what you saw was 
the dancer pressing his head into her crotch and pretending to come. You 
didn't see the dancer wrinkle her nose in her reluctance to climb the front 
steps. Was it not possible for two people to sort of rape each other at the 
same time, with success? What had happened between him and the dancer 
was a deal. She was a businessperson and he was a future businessperson. 

He went to Electric Blue's website to see if it had any information on 
Jane. There was, in fact, a page titled Electric Blue Babes, though there were 


only two dancers listed. 
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Portia: 
The daughter of three generations of eminent businesspeople from the Old 


Saybrook area. She represents both the eros and ambition of the cafe. 


Erin: 
A practitioner of arts and crafts, Erin operates her own web company. She 


enjoys pressing flowers and genealogy. 


A KNOCK AT THE DOOR. Gavin, in his white pajama bottoms and his 
white T-shirt with green sleeves and shamrocks that said HAPPY EUROPEAN 
N-WORD DAY. It was a shirt Gavin tended to wear, Pete knew, when he felt 
scared or vulnerable. Неа worn it after his autistic brother had visited the 
house and played Foosball against himself for two hours, and then hed worn 
it on and off the week before elections. He held his laptop open in front of 
him and kept his eyes on the screen even as he cracked the door and walked 
sideways into Pete’s room. 

“This shit on Facebook,” he said. “I mean—" He closed the door behind 
him, shut the laptop, and put a hand on Pete’s shoulder. “Tell me, honestly, 
man, do you feel like you got raped?" 

To Pete' surprise, he hesitated. He considered the warmth of Gavin's 
hand on his T-shirt. For a second, he thought about trying to tell Gavin 
what it had been like. 

"No; Pete said. 

“Right?” said Gavin. “You know you liked it, dude, don’t lie. When I 
was pitching it to the committee, I was like, You know Petey will love it.” 
He sat on Pete’s bed. “People need to respect your perspective. You see what 
they’re saying about you?” 

Pete grunted. 

“The thing about it is, who cares? But if some girl whos pissed about 
some mildly ill shit that might have happened here a while ago sees that 
theres a video that’s supposed to be evidence that we're the kind of guys 
who...” Because Gavin’s voice was quiet, he could make it trail off gently. 
“You see what I’m saying? I’m getting kind of paranoid.” 

“Don’t Ье, Pete said. For some reason, he laughed. 

“Thank you,’ said Gavin. “Thank you for saying that. What I was think- 


ing is, let me take you out to Electric Blue. What I did, according to some 
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people, crossed the line, so I want to make it up to you. I would like to do 
that. Also, I was thinking, if you don't mind, while we're there, I could take 
a picture of you looking normal, so that I can post something on the group 
that’s like, Hey you all, this is the guy you're saying got raped by that strip- 
per, but does he look like that's how he experienced it? Does he want to 
be anonymous or something, like, what the actual fuck? But mostly to say 
thank you.” 

“You don't have to take me to Electric Blue,” said Pete. “I’m actually good.” 

“You're getting а lap dance on Gamma,’ said Gavin. “End of conversa- 
tion. If you need to move some funds from the social-programming line, you 
can do that. You have an absolute okay from me.” 

To give a foretaste of the lap dance, Gavin plucked Pete’s headphones 
from the floor, plugged them into his own laptop, set one bud in Pete’s ear, 
retained the other bud for himself, and played a track about bottle service, 
tan lines, and making it rain. They stood cheek and jowl, listening. It was, Pete 


had to admit, a good song. His head bobbed diagonally, in sync with Gavin. 


ELECTRIC BLUE CAFE STOOD aat the crossroads of Route 195 and 
1-84. Pete had passed its billboard twice, driving east on 9 to watch the 
Minutemen play UConn. The first time, it had been a painting of a woman 
with blue skin in a black bikini, reclining on a stage with her head thrown 
back and her hair, midnight blue, piled on a sky-blue floor. The second 
time, the full-body portrait had given way to a close-up of the blue-skinned 
woman's face in the throes of migraine or ecstasy. There was an electronic 
device embedded in her scalp, partially obscured by her hair; maybe she 
was a sex machine. Now, the blue-skinned woman was gone altogether. In 
her place, three black silhouettes cavorted before a wallpaper of flames: one 
stalked feline on her hands and knees; a second scaled a pole like a monkey 
in a tree; a third squatted frog-like with her hands planted on the floor, fin- 
gers splayed. 

Gavin took the picture when they got out of the car. It was of two boys 
in sunglasses in the parking lot, the club behind them, and behind the club, 
the setting sun. Electric Blue Cafe looked like a bunker: single-story, stucco, 
with blacked-out windows. Strung through the lower branches of the trees 
that framed the awning were blue Christmas lights, dim in the evening. 


The facial expressions of the boys were essentially identical. Their arms were 
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thrown around each other's shoulders, their lips were curled, their sunglasses 
had slipped down their noses. Their necks canted so that their foreheads 
touched. The members of the closed group gave the photo likes, including 
two of the girls who had posted that what happened in the video was rape. 
It was hard not to like the photo, what with the contact between the two 
foreheads, the open expression of affection between the boys enabled by the 
presence of a strip club. 

They showed IDs at the door, and, crossing the threshold of the room, 
Pete had the sensation of using his face to break a cobweb. The walls were 
black. Blue was reserved for accents. The blue bow tie of the waitress who 
stood with a vibrating knife beside the carving station. The blue currency, 
Electric Bills. The blue backs of barstools, the blue glow of the liquor shelves, 
the blue light that fell from the ceiling onto silver poles, the shreds of blue 
ribbon glued to toothpicks. The bars that winged from either side of the 
stage were fringed with the colors of the brightest objects on the TVs that 
hung over them, now the whiteness surrounding the Dunkin' Donuts logo, 
now the tropical flash of Patriots Field Turf. He didn't know how you could 
receive all che goods on offer at once—the meat, the music, the drinks, 
the dancers, and the sports—without their cross-contaminating, like party 
smells, like foods heaped from the buffet onto a single plate. He ordered a 
beer and made everything fade but the contents of the spotlight. 

The spotlight was the shape of an eye. It lit the dancers skin. She was 
not Jane, but a fatter, darker, round-faced girl, a girl whose navel was a slit 
in a shivering belly. A creature more like Pete. Crouched all but naked with 
your body glowing, in a room full of people who wanted to look at you— 
that was what she did for work. That was her so-called job. He would do it 


for free. 
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Maria Svarbová, Pool Only for 
Swimmers (detail), 2016, color 
photograph digital art, 1945" x 
19 55". Page 87, from top: Leanne 
Shapton, The Castaways, Miami, 
2012, house paint on paper, 5 %" x 
3%"; Town House, LA, 2012, house 


paint on paper, 5%" x 34". 


SWIMMING LESSONS 


curated by 
Charlotte Strick 


hen I was little, I would paint 

water as a low blue stripe along 

the bottom of the paper. Not 
much different from the sky—a high blue stripe 
across the top. Maybe a darker blue. Then I learned 
how to swim and the waterline moved up, over my 
head. It became the whole page. 

Heres how my father taught me to swim: He 
would hold me, facing him, in the shallow end, 
then let go. Hed back away slowly, laughing and 
teasing as I tried to grab him. I would panic, inhale 
and swallow water, and laugh. It was horrible, like 
being tickled: alarming and exhilarating. 

Water promises joy and fear. Looking at pic- 
tures of swimming is like looking at pictures of ten- 
derness or violence—the body reacts, a sensibility 
beyond seeing. Some pictures evoke the smell of 
chlorine or the chill of water creeping up a ribcage, 


or rumbling bubbles underwater. 
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Like Narcissus, I see myself in swimmers. Narcissus fell in love with his 
reflection in a well and, according to some accounts, died when he dove into 
the water to embrace his own image. Other versions end with him starving 
to death at a pool's edge. 

My father took a picture of me when I was nine, in one of my first races. 
I'm not wearing a cap or goggles, my eyes are bloodshot, mouth gaping like 
a goldfish, I'm flinging my arms frantically as I near the cement edge of the 
pool. Later I learned I didn't have to take my whole head out of the water to 
breathe. That I could carve a little eddy beside my shoulder with my bottom 
lip. That swimming is all exhaling. 

I've always been unsettled by the Yeats poem “The Stolen Child” and 


its refrain: 


Come away, O human child! 
To the waters and the wild 
With a faery, hand in hand, 


For the world's more full of weeping than you can understand. 


Not a poem about swimming, but about drowning. 
Pictures of swimming have, suitably, an undercurrent. Of danger, of fun, 
of childhood, of being in over one's head. 
— Leanne Shapton 
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Michael Andrews, Melanie and Me Swimming, 1978-79, acrylic on canvas, 77" x 77 Vs". 


Jennifer Pochinski, The Big Swim, 2014, oil on canvas, 48" x 52". 


This page: Nicolas Burrows, Lido, 2012, giclée print, 1232" x 9A". 


Opposite page: Oliver Spies, Le Plongeoir, 2014, laser print on photo paper, 39%" x 27 5". 


Randel Plowman, The Jump, 2014, collage, 4?4" x 334". 


Marisa Keris, East of Eden, 2015, oil on canvas, 48" x 60". 


Amy Sherald, The Bathers, 2015, oil on canvas, 74" x 72". 


David Hockney, Portrait of Nick Wilder, 1966, acrylic on canvas, 72" x 72". 


This page: Joan Brown, The Bicentennial Champion, 1976, enamel on canvas, 96" x 78". 


Opposite page: Ben Giles, Diving, 2012, collage, 6%" x 10". 


Rachel Levit Ruiz, Dancers, 2015, risograph, 5%" x 4%". 


Diane Arbus, Two girls in matching bathing suits, Coney Island, N.Y. 1967, 


black-and-white photograph, 14%" x 15". 


Zoé Taylor, Swimmer, 2009, ink and acrylic on paper, 6" x 84". 


Jamie Tobin, Swimmers, 2013, gouache, watercolor, and pencil on paper, 114%" x 16%". 


Opposite page: Ben McLaughlin, Untitled, 2009, oil on card, 6%" x 475". 
This page: Richard Brocken, Swim, 2014, digital, 35 5" x 23%". 


Alex Beck, Board, 2015, oil on panel, 24" x 24". 


Sammy Slabbinck, Seafood, 2013, collage, 10" x 8". 


Jane Hambleton, Looking In, 2009, graphite, acrylic gel, 


acrylic, and oil on paper, 80" x 30". 


Lifeguards 


RAFIL KROLL-ZAIDI 


n the deep end of the rec lane the old white 

woman is treading water and talking with the 

obese black man who should be eight feet tall. 
А judge has ruled that, according to the length of 
the mans leg bones, he was meant to be eight feet 
tall, which is a disability as sure as any other. 

The old woman wears a white long-sleeved shirt 
and a straw sun hat and has an olive complexion 
gone splotchy under the strong sun. She straddles 
two pool noodles. The man, in his midthirties, 
wears a shower cap and a knee-length purple T-shirt 
and hangs onto the wall and wheels his legs under 
the water. He is about six foot five but his legs do not 
look out of proportion. His face is intensely chubby 
and there is a shock of white hair in his short beard. 
This rotation I'm on zone coverage in the side chair, 
so I can't hear them. Most often they talk with easy- 
going outrage about crazy right-wing politicians or 


complain about doctors who don't know anything. 
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The man has said, more than once, that he is trying to lose weight so 
that he can play in the NBA. I try not to get drawn into their talk whenever 
they turn to me but if Keith is on duty he'll talk to them forever from the 
deck and stay past the changing of the guard. 


For the past week an aggressive collections agent has been calling the land- 
line and can't be persuaded we are a pool. “Sure you're a pool,” the man has 
said. “And I'm Johnny fucking Jacuzzi.” Keith likes to remind me that we 
have to answer the phone every time, no matter what, because it could be 


the city office with a tornado warning. 


The new rotation means I am always with Keith in the pool office, and this 
has made him step up his thing where he calls me Bruce. In the newest series 
of Batman movies the young Bruce Wayne dropped out of the same fancy 
college I did, and Keith speculates I have a secret life as a rich guy. Keith is 
very proud of this joke. 

Keith doesn't wear sunblock, and he always swims his whole break, so 
he’s very red. He has been biking the eight miles to and from work and is 
actually in great shape, he can pass the state beach test in under 6:30 on the 
lap trial, but he’s still got a huge gut and pillowy upper arms. “I like a nice cab 
sauv; he says. "And I have a sweet tooth. Or more like when I have a nice red 
it gives me a sweet tooth. Know what I mean, Bruce?" Lately he keeps issu- 
ing warnings to these two misbehaving women who as he finally tries to eject 
them start screaming at him. “You know what your problem is?" says one. 
"If you wasn't so fat maybe you'd get some pussy." She drags out “pussy” and 
does something with her hand that emphasizes her point but also feels some- 
how wrong for the insult. I realize it’s because she's clocking her wrist and 
hand like the wave that the Queen does when she's being driven somewhere 
in an open coach, but does she actually get driven in a coach anymore? Keith 


is very red and tells them they are banned from the pool forever. 


When I swim on my break, sometimes there is a high school kid whose drug- 
store body spray leaches into the pool and I can taste it underwater. There is 
the middle-aged guy with dents in his temples like he had brain surgery as a 
baby who stands in the end of the lap lane and never actually swims. There 


is the old white woman, who unfortunately everyone knows is my mother. 
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There is an old guy who might be retarded who always swims the wrong way 
into lap swimmers who are circling counterclockwise. Poor lap-lane etiquette 
is a special annoyance of mine that Keith scolded me for policing soon after 
I started. He said I would get exhausted. 

Today a patron I have not seen before plops into the empty half of my 
lane. She is about my age or a little younger, wearing a serious black one- 
piece. Blonde hair and big pearl studs peek from under her swim cap. She 
has an extraordinary, bright and toothy smile and big eyes, like a chorus girl 
from the thirties. She looks like she should be performing as a synchronized 
swimmer. She tucks stray wisps under her cap and I see she’s also wearing a 
huge man’s watch with Raymond Weil on the dial. 

She swivels the smile toward me and I feel a zap from all the wattage and 
she asks if we can split. She takes off with the breaststroke, then switches to 
sidestroke on the return, which completes the thirties vibe, which fits the 
setting overall, the concrete WPA bathhouses and 33.3-yard pool. I try to 
look for a wedding ring but don’t see one, and on her I expect it would be 


big and diamond and not easily missed. 


We are closed for semiannual retraining and the South District supervisor 
is here. He asks, “What are some options when you've got secular groups 
coming to visit your facility?” People say, The buddy system, or, Wristbands, 
and he says, Yes, good. 

He asks for reasons you might activate an emergency action plan and 
people say things like lightning and head injury, and he says, “Sure, but I'm 
thinking more secular" He means everyday, unremarkable, no big deal. *Like 
what about someone cutting in line? There can be an EAP for that, too. And 
remember the same goes for contacting emergency services, as in, what are 


some secular reasons you might call 911?” 


This evening there's a cold front in from the Canadian Arctic and the old 
woman is wearing the detachable fake-fur-lined hood of a tangerine-colored 
nylon parka and the man who should be eight feet tall is wearing a kind of 
tube top he made himself out of a sheet of neoprene. I’m on total cover- 
age, in the end chair, so I’m close to them. Іса be impossible to tune them 
out anyway, because the steam coming off the water and the yellow of the 


old sodium vapor lights and the emptiness of the pool, except for two lap 
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swimmers and the few homeless guys using the shower (and not in spite of 
them), make it all too cozy. 

They are complaining that Google wants all your passwords. 

So I am baited. I argue and explain for a while, saying all the sensible 
things, and they keep making knight's moves away from me, backstep-sidestep: 
How do you think they make their money; They're reading your e-mails any- 
way; I’m not going to give them a contact number. 

Then don't use their service, I say. It's free. You're free. 

They take the chance to switch things up and talk about the bath mats. 
In both the men’s and the women’s bathhouses, there is a thick, perforated 
rubber mat outside the single shower, but everyone tries to put it inside 
because the drain is slow and you need to be a little off the floor. But then 
the area right outside each little shower is slippery, dangerous. 

I explain that since the budget cuts there isn't even a real on-site manager 
anymore, just a head guard. 'They both know this. They are scholars of this 
facility. They like to return to the familiar. The old woman bounces on her 
noodle, only one today for more effort, and the man wheels his legs and 
hangs off the lane line, rather than the wall, with one hand. I let him do it 
this time. 

The old woman says she’s going to go to a restaurant supply and buy more 
mats and donate them. I say that's very kind, and I'm sure everyone would 
appreciate it, especially the homeless who use the showers. She says, Well I 
dont really want to encourage them. Then she says did they finally arrest that 
strange man. She is talking about the man who wears a minuscule thong and 
oils himself up and stares at everybody. He hasn't been there in a few weeks. 
I say there wasn’t anything technically wrong with what he was doing. 

“Well I think that’s terrible,’ says the old white woman. 

“He may not be wrong, but he definitely ain't right,” jokes the man who 
should be eight feet tall. 


Tomorrow is Keith’s mandatory quarterly firing so that the city doesn’t have 
to pay him real employee benefits, so he'll be gone for two weeks before he's 
rehired. As a going-away gift I've bought him a cheap bottle of cab sauv and 
a fancy brownie. This day he doesn't call me Bruce. 

The phone rings and it's the collections agent. Someone has created a 


little box on the whiteboard where you put a hatch mark every time he calls, 
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and it looks like he's already called once today. The person he’s been calling 
for is named Kelly. The agent begins his thing, this time going straight to 
cursing rather than starting out sneaky. I say that I'm willing to speak with 
him if we can have a civil conversation. He warily says okay, because am I 
admitting I'm Kelly? (No Mr. or Ms.) I ask him if he's accepted Jesus Christ 
into his heart. Ha-ha, he says. We go back and forth. Render unto Caesar. 
The receiver goes dead. 

Has anyone else made the guy hang up first before? We don’t think so. 
I am congratulated for flipping the script on him. It’s a late-open day so 
I show everyone some YouTube clips of an Australian reality show about 
beach guards because I like how the program allows or doesn't notice the 
guards’ casual racism, but everyone else just seems to think that it looks like 
a great place to work. Stressful, though. Fucking sharks! Do you need special 


training to use binoculars? Is their summer vacation in the winter? 


I arrive at one oclock for my seven hours and something is wrong. Everyone 
is standing still. The water is cleared. There is a low sound of talking. The 
grackles have gone silent. 

Then I see the activity, brisk and contained, on deck and they're doing 
compressions and bag-valve masking somebody, it's temple-dents guy, must 
be cardiac. I run over to help and the defib robot voice tells everyone to clear, 
then shocks the guy and tells us to continue. I say ГЇЇ cycle in and they don't 
say yes or no, so I dont press it, there are already four of them trading off 
and I can hear the ambulance siren now. But I can see they're not going hard 
enough, they don't want to feel the cartilage or the ribs go, and I know this 
wouldn't have happened with Keith here, he's a nuisance but he’d put all two 
hundred and whatever pounds into this, would displace a good three or four 
inches of chest down away from the sunny sky and into the concrete. 

The AED clears us again and fires, then says, “WAIT, WAIT.” There is 
a pulse now. We are supposed to stop compressions and monitor. Temple 
Dents still isn’t breathing on his own so they continue respirating but then 
the EMTs are here and gurney him up and take him away. 

Someone tells me that Temple Dents used to be a guard way back in 
the eighties, and one time he showed some of the guards how they used to 
be trained to enter the pool for a rescue, one knee up in front and one knee 


down toward the ground, rescue tube held out ahead with two stiff arms, a 
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heroic and old-fashioned pose like a knight leaping into his last battle from 
the city walls. 


The CBS-42 news crew wants to interview a staff member for the nonstory 
and I'm shouldered into it since I did less earlier, and there's diversity con- 
siderations and I'm brown, but I have a hard time talking to them because I 
don't know what happened to Temple Dents at the hospital. All I hear is the 
grackles screeching again. I talk about how we reacted promptly and patron 
safety is our primary concern and I also say something about the budget cuts 
and later I feel sick over that but the clip of me in the news is three seconds 


long and doesn’t include it. 


The old white woman and the obese black man who should be eight feet 
tall are arguing about whether Las Vegas, to which neither of them has ever 
been, is nice. There is a complicated reason why he nearly went but in the 
end didn’t go, his friend couldn’t get his act together and/or the YMCA 
there didn’t confirm he could use their pool as a visiting member. I tell him 
I, too, am a member at the Y and Гуе done visits all over the country and 
they're always pretty easygoing about it. He says that's good to know. 

The woman says there seems to be more chlorine today. I say no, the 
levels are normal, but we're supplementing the geothermal heat with the gas 
heater for some reason, so that might change things a little. 

It irritates my eyes, she says. 

I know about your eyes, I say. 

She says, “I’m just glad that if something were to happen to me, God for- 
bid, you'd be here at this location. To do the mouth-to-mouth. Someone com- 
petent. Unlike,’ she lowers her voice to say this, “certain other of the guards 
here, who do not inspire confidence.” 

I explain there's no mouth-to-mouth, there's the bag-valve mask or in a 
pinch the regular ventilator masks. 


Well all the same, she says. 


After the several weeks it takes me to forget that I began switching up my 
breaks to coincide with the time of day I met Raymond Weil and after Keith 
is already rehired and when by now I'm no longer expecting her, she plops 


in beside me. 
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“I saw you on the news,’ she says. “Did you help save that man?" 

The cops had told the South District supervisor, who called and told us, 
amid an unintelligible diagnosis, that Temple Dents had survived, and then 
CBS-42 said it, too. I am surprised Raymond watches the local TV news, at 
our particular age. I had felt uneasy about the broadcast because parents of 
kids I knew in high school probably watch it and would recognize me, but 
if they did, none of them or their children ever came by as a result. The old 
woman and her man are in identical shower caps next to us in the rec lane. 
She got dropped off by a friend today and forgot her hat, so he lent her his 
extra. Keith is walking from the handicapped toilet to the office and salutes 
me with a low “Brewski,’ a further evolution of his joke. There's a deep hum 
from the aboveground filter, an old Neptune-Benson, the offspring of a sea 
god and a Rhode Island businessman. The grackles are in full squawk and 
there is a lot of wind shaking the little leaves of the scrawny invincible live 
oaks. A guy whos leaving after only using the shower gets in his late-model 
Ford F-250, meaning he is a dusty construction worker rather than home- 
less, his movements were too unplodding anyway, and right now it's maybe 
about sixty-five degrees but there's someone's overeager edge of wood smoke 
in the air. The collections agent has stopped calling, since I looked up Kelly 
(actually Kelleigh, it turns out) and found a publicly listed phone number 
that was the same as the pool offices but with the last two digits transposed, 
and when I told the agent how to reach Kelleigh he said nothing and hung 
up, and I regretted getting involved. 

The old woman floats over to the lane line and, first offering an open- 
mouthed half smile and a cheerful lifting of the eyebrows to Raymond, to 
say sorry to interrupt, she asks me if I would mind driving her home when 
my shift ends. Sure, I say, I'd be happy to. She gives us both an appreciative 
nod and floats back to the man, who if he were as tall as he was meant to be 
could stand on his tiptoes in the deep end and probably just barely clear the 
water to breathe. 

Raymond smiles at me, with her enormous Chiclet piano-key iPhone- 
charger teeth, so bright and unnerving they almost unsex her. 

“You're a saint!” she says. 

Today I notice a diamond cross on a chain I hadn't seen the other time, 
and I’m sure it wasn’t there before, or it must have been hidden behind 


the modest neckline of her racing suit. Growing up here I remember one 
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hopeful superstition among some boys. They were almost aware of how silly 
it was, but they still took very seriously the idea that if a girl wasn't wearing 
a cross it meant you could “get somewhere.” Now I am being given their 
same buoyant hope but by the other side of the assumption, by the sparkling 
chastity that will freeze this perfect eternal present and admit of no getting 
anywhere. And I realize what Raymond is thinking, or rather not thinking, 
because the old woman and I don't look very much alike and the request for 


a ride was shy and formal. I don't correct her. 
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Danielle Blau 


I AM THE PERENNIAL HEAD OF THIS ONE- 
PERSON SUBCUTANEOUS WRECKING CREW 


To maintain these depths of misery 

takes work given my buoyant disposition; 
for every sill of my flesh 

I must invent a new method to flay. 


Few people know inside your skin 


is a microscopic garden. 
With love I tuck in seeds 
of its destruction late 


each night, daily tend my 


dear ruin—knot distant, unsuspecting 
clovers at their root tips; stomata full of 


rodent bones, down 


they go, the pond lilies: I'm strict. Who 


could love you like you. 
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Chapter 2- Chup. 2 Mos Сел. A 
Staak th“ Bole (ері ^ 


The best marriages, like the best boats, are the ones that ride out the storms. 
They take on water, they shudder and list, then right themselves and sail onward 


dus toward the horizon. The whole premise, after all, was for better or for worse. That 


X i ‘marriage was yar. И was seawerthy- Better off, Liner oe the Republic, whieh щт ul 
was-abeuttopicka prestdent. Lately they'd even started having sex again, after a hé 
long hiatus. Not every night like when they were dating at Brown, and not very 
creative, as when they'd imagined they were inventing it. But still, maybe twice a p un 
month. Six months ago she wouldn't have believed such a renaissance was кы HM E б. 
She needed a reason to be cheerful right now, a reason not to hate Russell for m wo 


dragging her out tonight. Another benefit. Something to do with South Africa. 


Third one this month. 42 


Russell what the one tonight was for, but they'd both been busy all day and all she 


knew was meeting him at the . He was leaving from the office, where he 
04 
& | | kept his tux because these benefits alwaye-sterted-tuo emiy-ard-they were always 


uptown and it would add an hour of rush hour travel time to come back down to 


ng. She'd meant to ask 


Tribeca first. 


deat 


A manuscript page from Bright, Precious 
Days (forthcoming). “These characters 
have become the instruments through 
which I register the history of New York 


1 » 
in my time. 


The Art of Fiction No. 231 


JAY MCINERNEY 


ew novels stand for a place and time the way 

Bright Lights, Big City stands for down- 

town Manhattan in the 1980s. Narrated in 
the second person, Jay McInerneys first novel tells 
the story of a young fact-checker, at a magazine very 
much like The New Yorker, who loses his way in the 
cocaine-fueled nightclub scene. From the moment 
it appeared as a paperback original, in 1984, Bright 
Lights established McInerney as the chronicler of 
New York’s bright young things. In his six subse- 
quent novels and numerous short stories, he has 
broadened his scope and his canvas, but he has never 
taken his eye off his adoptive city or the intersection 
of the literary world and the city’s flashier precincts. 
His recently completed novel, Bright, Precious Days, 
is the third in a trilogy that follows the fortunes of 
book editor Russell Calloway and his wife, Corrine, 
as they struggle and thrive from the late 1980s 


through the 2008 recession. 
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Born in 1955, McInerney spent his childhood moving from suburb to 
suburb in the U.S., Canada, and England. His father was an executive for a 
New England paper company and, in McInerney' words, a “Nixon guy.” His 
mother, a housewife, was active in liberal charities. (There is a children's cen- 
ter in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, named in her honor.) Sharing her political 
passions, her son, a *would-be hippie? was drawn toward social activism at 
Williams College (he once hosted an event with Angela Davis), then as now 
filled with investment bankers in training. In 1977, after a stint as a local 
reporter in New Jersey, McInerney received a fellowship to teach in Japan, 
where he hoped to write the Great American Expat Novel in the style of 
Robert Stone or Graham Greene. Notes in hand, he returned to the US. 
three years later with his first wife and took a short-lived job as a fact-checker 
at The New Yorker. But he made his first mark on the literary world with a 
story in the Winter 1982 issue of The Paris Review, which would become the 
first chapter of Bright Lights. 

I spoke with McInerney three times in February and March of this year. 
We met in the Greenwich Village apartment he shares with his fourth wife, 
Anne Hearst McInerney. Their art collection dates from the moment they 
both arrived in New York: works by Cindy Sherman, Keith Haring, and 
Caio Fonseca share wall space with photographs of McInerney’s literary 
heroes Faulkner, Joyce, and Kerouac. Once we turned off the recorder, our 
conversations continued over a meal in the neighborhood and a bottle or 
two of very good wine (since 1996, McInerney has moonlighted as a wine 
critic for House & Garden, the Wall Street Journal, and Town er Country). 
He is known, and much appreciated, for bringing his own hamper of bottles 
to black-tie benefits around New York. 

Now sixty-one, McInerney has lost none of the energetic volubility that 
made him one of the most quoted writers of the mideighties, when he, Bret 
Easton Ellis, and Tama Janowitz were collectively known, by critics and gos- 
sip columnists alike, as the “Brat Pack.” Although he enjoys telling a good 
story—especially if it shows him in a slightly comical light—it is notable 
how often our talk turned to other people’s fiction, either the classics that 
formed his sensibility or new novels that piqued his interest. (Janice Y. K. 
Lee’s The Expatriates was on the breakfast table.) 


— Lucas Wittmann 
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INTERVIEWER 
When did you decide you wanted to be a writer? 


MCINERNEY 
In eighth grade, when I first read Dylan Thomas. His is a kind of poetry 
designed to appeal to the adolescent mind more than T. S. Eliot, perhaps. 
I found him intoxicating. I quickly devoured all of his poetry, and then I 
started looking elsewhere for something like it. In high school, I found my 
way back to the modernists—Eliot and Pound—and forward to the Robert 
Lowell and John Berryman generation. At some point, I started telling 
people that I was going to be a poet, which of course broke my father's heart, 
and my grandfather as well. They didn't think it was a manly profession. Or 
a lucrative one. But I didn’t really think of writing fiction until I was in my 
junior year at Williams College. I took a course on Ulysses. We read Portrait 
of the Artist and Dubliners as well. I realized that prose could be linguistically 


as intricate and challenging as poetry. 


INTERVIEWER 
After college you got a fellowship in Japan. What were you doing there? 


MCINERNEY 
I wanted to write the Great Expatriate Novel, and it didn't seem like Paris 
was the place to go anymore. I decided that perhaps Japan was. And Woodward 
and Bernstein had made it almost impossible to find a good newspaper gig. My 
roommate at Williams was already there and I managed to land this Princeton 
teaching fellowship. So off I went. Then I ended up getting excited about 
Japanese culture. I studied the language. I studied karate. I studied Zen. After the 
fellowship, which was six months teaching English in a place called Fujinomiya, 


I moved to Kyoto, the ancient capital, the center of Japanese culture. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was your life there like? 


MCINERNEY 


I was alone for the first year, and then I met my future wife. In a bar, actually. 


She had come over from Seattle to model. There was a big market for American 
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models at the time, though actually she was half Japanese. Her father was a 
soldier whod been stationed in Tokyo and had married a Japanese woman. 
So she was returning to her roots, in a way. We lived together and eventually 


moved to New York at the end of ^79. 


At home in Vancouver, 1963. "I'm not saying that suburban fiction can't be 


good, but I wanted to get as far away from there as I could.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Why did you want to live in New York? 


MCINERNEY 
It was an interesting time to arrive here, that moment where it still seemed 
as if the city could go either way. It had almost gone bankrupt in 77. White 


people were still fleeing to the suburbs. There was a heroin epidemic. The city 
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was still dirty and dangerous. At the same time, there was this interesting 
cultural scene, the music coming out of the Lower East Side, CBGB, and 
Max’s Kansas City. I felt like there should be a literary equivalent to all of that. 
A literary equivalent to punk music. And a generation of older writers whom 
I admired were based here—Norman Mailer, Don DeLillo, Truman Capote. 
New York had a literary center at that time, which I eventually discovered at 
George Plimpton’s house, on East Seventy-Second Street, the same apartment 
that housed The Paris Review. That’s where I met a lot of the writers I'd read 
in college. But I was also attracted to what was happening downtown, worlds 
away. I spent a lot of time exploring the nightclubs and music clubs, places that 
were not yet chronicled in any general-interest publication. It was a word-of- 
mouth, underground scene— drug fueled, pansexual, and spontaneous. When I 
arrived in the city, it was still possible to hear the Ramones play at CBGB and 
Iggy Pop at the Peppermint Lounge, and the Talking Heads were the reigning 
downtown savants. You could stay up all night at AM:PM and bump into John 
Belushi in the bathroom. The Mudd Club was this incredible scene. On any 
given night youd see Jim Carroll and Lou Reed and Andy Warhol and Basquiat. 
I was just a fly on the wall, I could barely get into the cool places before Bright 
Lights, but I found it all very inspiring and I wanted to capture that energy and 
to create some kind of literary equivalent to the art and music scenes. It was a 
great time to be young and restless in New York. I wasn't getting much writ- 


ing done, but I ike to think I witnessed a great moment and I internalized it. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did you pay the rent? 


MCINERNEY 
First I read slush at Random House. My best friend from Williams, Gary 
Fisketjon, was an editorial assistant there, working for Jason Epstein. I read 
unsolicited manuscripts all day. I also wrote freelance book reviews, mainly for 
the Village Voice. Then I did some research for Jane Kramer, The New Yorker's 
European correspondent, and she eventually recommended me when a job 


opened up at the magazine. So I became a fact-checker at The New Yorker. 


INTERVIEWER 


Famously. What was that experience like? 
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MCINERNEY 
I felt like I had really arrived because—well, it was The New Yorker. But it 
was the fact-checking department. I wanted to be in the fiction pages, but 
still. It actually paid pretty well, and I was seeing great writers like John 
McPhee and John Updike coming to visit William Shawn. J. D. Salinger was 
still calling on the phone. There was a terrific buzz about the place. But it 
was also a little depressing. There were all these unwritten rules. Like, for 
instance, if you were a fact-checker, you didn't speak to an editor or writer 
in the hall—it just wasn't done. Also, it turned out I wasn’t very good at it. 
And ten months after I got there, I was fired, and left ingloriously with my 


tail between my legs. 


INTERVIEWER 


How bad were you? 


MCINERNEY 
My biggest mistake was to have lied on my résumé and said that I was fluent 
in French, which I wasn't. So when the time came to check a Jane Kramer 
piece on the French elections, it was assigned to me, and I had to call France 
and talk to a lot of people who didn't speak English. That was really my 
downfall. And of course I couldn't admit to anyone that I had this problem. 
Jane Kramer discovered factual errors just before publication. Nothing earth 


shattering, but you would think that I had... 


INTERVIEWER 
Murdered Shawn’s wife? 


MCINERNEY 
Or at least slept with her. I was summarily called into the office of the head of 
the fact-checking department, and my offenses were listed. And I think at one 
point Shawn even walked past and looked in the office and shook his head, 
and I realized that my disgrace was general. And publicized. Even though I 
didn’t really like the job, it was humiliating and shaming to be fired. What 
was worse was that, soon after, my wife left me for a fashion photographer. 
She went off to Italy and never returned. And my mother was dying of cancer. 


So, basically, my whole life fell apart in the space of about three months. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Ten months after you thought you had arrived and made it in the shiny city. 


MCINERNEY 
I guess it was Hemingway who said that the best thing that can happen 
to you as a writer is the worst thing that can happen, so long as it doesn't 
kill you. But I was despondent. I was an absolute mess. And I think Bright 
Lights would have been a less interesting and more superficial book if I 
hadn't had that triple catastrophe to inform me. I feel like I probably owe 
my ex-wife at least a thank-you note for breaking my heart and seemingly 
ruining my young life. The final blow, and of course the most significant, 
was my mother dying, and what made it worse was that she had to watch 
me go through these other two things. It certainly didn't make her last days 
on earth any happier. At the time, I was still struggling to write this novel 


about Japan. 


INTERVIEWER 


You had been writing it this whole time? 


MCINERNEY 
Well, between my duties at Tbe New Yorker and my nightlife and everything 
else, I wasn't getting much writing done. But one morning, shortly after I 
got fired from The New Yorker, I was home, sleeping late, when I got a phone 
call from Gary Fisketjon saying that Raymond Carver was coming in to visit 
me. Апа I thought it was a joke, and I hung up. About twenty minutes 
later, my buzzer buzzed, and there was Raymond Carver at my doorstep. It 
turned out he was in town for a meeting with his editor, Gordon Lish, and 
didn’t have anything to do until his reading at Columbia that night, so Gary 
and Gordon sent him down to see me—because they had work to do and 
I didn't. And because they knew I was a big fan. Oddly enough, it was the 
morning John Lennon was killed. I'd just heard the news on the radio. So it 


was a strange day. We just started talking and really hit it off. 


INTERVIEWER 


What was your conversation like? 
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MCINERNEY 
We talked for hours, mostly about books, about fiction. The cocaine I 
brought out to help break the ice certainly lubricated the conversation. We 
ended up being hugely late for his reading at Columbia that night, and he 
read the story "Put Yourself in My Shoes" exceptionally fast. I think eventu- 
ally he determined that there was something in me that might be worth ... 
saving. And also that I better get out of New York if I intended to become a 
fiction writer. Afterward, he wrote me a letter suggesting that I apply to the 


graduate program at Syracuse University, where he was teaching. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was he like at this time? 


MCINERNEY 
He was a big, bearish man but soft-spoken. And he spoke in a very hesitant 
kind of way, as if you could just hear him thinking out loud. There was a fra- 
gility about Ray then, because he had recently stopped drinking, after almost 


a lifetime of abusing alcohol. 


INTERVIEWER 
What did you learn from him? 


MCINERNEY 


He said you have to write every day. 


INTERVIEWER 


Even when he was at the height of his drinking, he was trying to do that? 


MCINERNEY 
He was relentless about that. And I think he was right. You can't always 
write well, and sometimes you can’t write at all, but if you're not there at 
your desk trying, then you wont succeed. Before then, I had thought of writ- 
ing as something akin to divine inspiration. I would wait for the muse. Turns 
out you have to be dressed and ready for the muse or she will never come. 
I think he felt writing was like any skill, requiring constant practice. In 


Syracuse, for the first time in my life, I did write every day. There was the 
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usual workshop situation, which I suppose may have been helpful, but what 
was certainly helpful was Carver going over my stuff page by page in his 
office. Likewise Tobias Wolff, the other fiction writer there at the time. I 
was lucky to get both of them. They had very different approaches. Carver 
tended to treat a short story like a living creature, whereas to Toby it was a 
mechanism that could be adjusted and tinkered with and taken apart and 


reassembled. 


INTERVIEWER 


Which approach did you find yourself drawn to? 


MCINERNEY 
I found them both useful. For many years, whenever I would reach for an 
overly pretentious word or phrase, I would hear Carver questioning it. He 
would say, Why did you use the word earth when what you really meant was 
dirt? Carver worked at that level, the level of the sentence. He was relent- 
lessly economical. He felt that if you couldnt justify verbiage or descrip- 
tions, they had to go. There had to be a reason for everything that was in the 


story. Wolff taught me much more about construction, structure, pacing. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did you first get published? 


MCINERNEY 
I sent a short story to The Paris Review. It was called “In the North-West 
Frontier Province.” And lo and behold, I was home one night in Syracuse 
and I got a phone call from George Plimpton, of all people. It was amazing 
to hear this extraordinarily recognizable, but implausible, voice coming over 


the phone into my shitty apartment in Syracuse. 


INTERVIEWER 


Had you and he met? 
MCINERNEY 


I’m not sure whether I had met him, but I knew all about him. And after 


my life had fallen apart, I was friends with Mona Simpson, who was then 
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working at The Paris Review. I must have sent the story to Mona, who must 
have given it to George. And George called me up. He said, I liked your 
story, I think you're talented, let me know if you have anything else. So I 
went to my drawer that night and reread everything I had written up to that 
point. And I realized that mostly it was derivative and not very good. This 
novel I was writing, one chapter would sound like Don DeLillo because I 
had been reading DeLillo, and the next chapter would sound like Robert 
Stone because I had been reading Stone. Same with the stories. One would 
sound Ann Beattie-ish, the next Raymond Carver-ish, and so on. Then 


when I got near the bottom of the pile, I came across this piece of paper 


With his first wife, Linda Rossiter, in Kyoto, 1979. 


with one paragraph, in a nearly illegible scrawl, which read, “You are not the 
kind of guy who would be at a place like this at this time of the morning. But 


you are here..." et cetera. Three or four sentences long. 


INTERVIEWER 
That was it. 
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MCINERNEY 

I remembered that I had written it the previous summer, between terms at 
Syracuse. I'd been in New York City living with Gary Fisketjon, working as 
a slush-pile reader, and staying out all night at nightclubs. And I had come 
home at about four in the morning and scrawled this passage on a piece of 
paper. Partly because, in my addled state, I heard myself talking to myself 
in the second person, as we often do. As we probably usually do, only it’s 
very seldom that you're in the dissociative state where you actually notice 
it. And I had noticed it. This is what I had been saying to myself as clos- 
ing time was coming. The cocaine was gone, my money was gone, the girl I 
thought I'd been pursuing was gone, and Gary had disappeared, and I just 
sort of thought, What the fuck? You're not the kind of guy who would be 
at a place like this at this time of the morning. So when I got back to Gary's 
apartment that night, I wrote down these three or four sentences and forgot 
about them. But now, when I read through everything, this was the only 
thing that struck me as being remotely original or interesting, and so that 
night I started continuing the story. I think I finished it the next day. 


George published the story, almost as I wrote it. 


INTERVIEWER 
What led you to turn that story into Bright Lights, Big City? 


MCINERNEY 
I always realized that this story was the start of something longer. That sum- 
mer, as soon as I finished classes, I sat down and started writing. I wrote 
the first draft in about six weeks, there in Syracuse. I remember telling Gary 
Fisketjon I was writing what might be a novel, and he said, I just sure as hell 
hope it isn't in the second person. It almost stopped me cold. I thought, 
Yeah, this is stupid. You can’t write a whole novel in the second person. 
Every day I told myself, The moment that it seems artificial and hard to sus- 
tain, I will stop and go back and rewrite it in first or third. And I actually 
tried—I rewrote passages in first and third, but they seemed to be drained of 
energy. Something went slack. So I said fuck it and sent it to Gary by the end 
of the summer. Fortunately, he forgot his comment about the second person. 
I think he probably denies it these days. Anyway, he was pretty enthusiastic, 


and he showed it to his boss, Jason Epstein, who gave it the thumbs-up. 
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Jason was enthusiastic, but he was also a little bit... I don't want to say 
patronizing. He basically said, Look, you've written a really good book here. 
However, number one, people of your generation don’t read. Number two, 
nobodys interested in fiction anymore. Number three, theres never been a 
successful novel about New York. I'm not sure where hed put Catcher in the 


Rye there. 


INTERVIEWER 
Or Edith Wharton. 


MCINERNEY 
Maybe he said there'd hardly ever been a successful novel about New York. 
It was true that the popular appetite for literary fiction was in a bit of a 
slump. There had been a few serious novelists in the previous decade whod 
caught the attention of a general audience—Mary Gordon, John Irving, 
and Richard Price come to mind— but fiction was definitely a bear mar- 
ket. I remember the publicity director calling me up at one point, and 
the only thing she could manage to find was that Cosmopolitan had a slot 
for "Bachelor of the Month." Unfortunately, I had gotten married a few 
months before to my second wife, Merry Reymond, who was a philosophy 
graduate student at Syracuse. I couldn't be “Bachelor of the Month,” and 
they couldnt come up with anything else. So the book was published with- 


out any real fanfare. 


INTERVIEWER 
But then the novel quickly became a big hit. You must have been overwhelmed 


by the reaction. 


MCINERNEY 
А novel about New York that encompassed downtown nightclubs and pub- 
lishing just didn't seem like a prospect for any kind of mass-market success. 
I thought it was a pretty peculiar little literary exercise, you know? Second- 
person homage to some of the writers I loved the most—Hemingway, 
Hunter Thompson, Evelyn Waugh, J. P. Donleavy, Thomas McGuane. And 


an homage to the city I fell in love with. 
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INTERVIEWER 


Did you ever try to write in the second person again? 


MCINERNEY 
I've thought many times about doing it again. I just haven't found another 
story, another situation that could lend itself to the second person. I loved 


writing in that voice. I wish I'd hear a voice like that again. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your third novel, Story of My Life, about party girl Alison Poole, isn't in the 


second person, but it has a similar focus and intimacy. 


MCINERNEY 
There, too, I don’t want to get mystical, but I heard a voice, a voice in my head, 
and it propelled the writing. Both books had a sense of rhythm and music 
that made them a pleasure to write and that I hope is the reason people like to 
read them. And it was really fun to put on a pair of high heels, as it were, and 
a black cocktail dress and step out in a completely different persona. None of 


my subsequent novels has been so effortless. The others felt like work. 


INTERVIEWER 


Is that because you couldn’t find a voice to carry you through? 


MCINERNEY 
It was also because I became more ambitious. I wanted a bigger canvas. So of 
necessity, a lot of my subsequent novels were written in the third person—the 
creation was more self-conscious, more cerebral, less visceral somehow. And 
there are things you can do in your twenties that you can’t do later. There is 
a music of the spheres that you only hear in your twenties. I don’t necessarily 
think Bright Lights and Story of My Life are my best books, but they were the 


most fun to write. They may be the most fun to read, I don’t know. 


INTERVIEWER 
They’re fun to read. In Story of My Life, you have this distinctive voice 
that seems to be a harbinger of a certain pop-culture moment to come— 


unself-conscious but performative. Almost the reality-T V voice. 
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MCINERNEY 
I think that book ended up being fairly influential. I don't want to name 
names, but I've heard certain female writers say that book kind of opened 
them up. But it also raised questions about men appropriating female subject 
matter, female voices. I sometimes wish I had been smart enough to publish 


it under a pseudonym. 


INTERVIEWER 


A female pseudonym? 


MCINERNEY 

Yeah. It’s not that the book had a terrible reception, but it certainly didn’t 
have anything like the reception of Bright Lights, Big City. l suppose it 
requires more than the usual suspension of disbelief, at least for a page or so. 
A book by Jay McInerney in the voice of a twenty-one-year-old woman? But 
if fiction is anything other than journalism, it is a leap of imagination into 
the minds and the hearts of characters who are not the author. Otherwise it's 
just memoir. I mean, if novels can't range freely among the different genders 
and even races of the world, then the enterprise fails. 

Story of My Life has had a strange afterlife. A woman I dated for a while, 
named Rielle Hunter, subsequently gave an interview to Vanity Fair about 
how she had inspired the character of Alison Poole, and Bret Easton Ellis 
used Alison as a minor character in American Psycho and a major character 
in Glamorama. Rielle herself reappeared in the press some years later as John 
Edwards's mistress. At that point, I decided to revisit Alison as the mistress of 
a famous politician hiding out from the press, and wrote a short story called 


“Penelope on the Pond.” Appropriation, reappropriation. Touché, Bret. 


INTERVIEWER 
After Bright Lights, which obviously was based in part on your own experiences, 


did you feel the pressure to prove that you could do something different? 


MCINERNEY 
The trouble with Bright Lights, Big City, like many first novels, is that I used 
up an awful lot of the good stuff from my own biography. I had mined twenty- 


five years of my life for nuggets. So out of necessity I had to look elsewhere. 
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Also, when I wrote Bright Lights, Big City, 1 was anonymous. Once it was 
published, unfortunately I became kind of a public figure. I felt like I was 


under the microscope. I wanted to move away from the subject of myself. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your second novel, Ransom—that was the Japan novel you had been work- 


ing on? 


MCINERNEY 
Its not a book I think about much anymore, but it has its proponents. I hear 


from them. But I think of it as something of an apprentice work. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you go back and revisit other books of yours? 


MCINERNEY 
A few years back I read every short story I'd ever written—or at least those 
I could still find—to select the best for my collection How It Ended. Most 
recently I’ve gone back and reread Brightness Falls and The Good Life because 
I needed to reacquaint myself with the main characters in the trilogy, Russell 
and Corrine Calloway. Or not reacquaint myself exactly, because I feel like 
they’ve always been with me, but I needed to remember things like birth- 
days and nicknames. I figured the books all have to be consistent in certain 


basic details. 


INTERVIEWER 
Let's talk about your trilogy. It’s been twenty-four years since Brightness 
Falls, where you first introduced the Calloways. You then picked them up in 
The Good Life, and again in your forthcoming novel, Bright, Precious Days. 
Why do you keep returning to them? 


MCINERNEY 
Philip Roth has that great phrase “the counterlife,” which is the title of one 
of his books. It expresses something I’ve been thinking about for a long time. 
Russell Calloway is my counterpart, and he’s living a kind of counterlife to 


mine. He is an editor and publisher, which is the only career I ever considered 
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besides writing. If I couldn't have been a novelist, that's what I'd have done. 
And also, unlike me, Russell married his college sweetheart and stuck with 
her. Russell's life was, for me, the road not taken. We diverged a long time 
ago, but I still think of these characters as a way to continue exploring the 
life of this city. And of zof writing three novels about a relatively successful 


novelist who gets married four times. 


INTERVIEWER 
Maybe that can be the next book. 


MCINERNEY 

I couldn't write that novel, the novel about the character in Bright Lights 
becoming wildly successful and continuing to live his implausible, unrepre- 
sentative life in New York City. I think Russell is more of an everyman, not 
in the sense that Rabbit Angstrom is, although Rabbit Angstrom certainly 
influenced the birth and the continued existence of Russell Calloway. Russell 
is a little more refined, more educated, more upper middle class than middle 
middle class. His dad's a midlevel GM exec in Detroit. But I always loved 
those Rabbit books, and I loved the idea of following characters through 
time. And likewise, I wanted a way to write a more panoramic novel of New 
York City than I had found in the narrow lens of Bright Lights, Big City. I 
wanted to write something on a bigger scale, something that encompassed 
a much broader picture of contemporary life in New York City. One day 
I was standing on Fifth Avenue, somewhere in the Fifties, waiting to cross 
the street. Across the street from me, I saw this short, balding man flanked 
by two bodyguards, and right next to him was a homeless guy with bags 
and cans and everything—right next to the man and the bodyguards. The 
short man was Ronald Perelman, whom I recognized from—I don't know— 
the cover of Fortune magazine or something like that. I thought, I want to 
write a book that has a billionaire and a homeless guy in it, and everything 
in between. 

I already had Russell and Corrine in my mind. They had appeared in the 
very first thing I wrote after Bright Lights, a short story called “Smoke.” For 
some reason they stuck with me. I put them together with this notion of a 
Balzacian comédie humaine. They seemed like а good center because they 


were right in between. You had Ace, the homeless guy, and then you had 
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Melman, the financier inspired by Perelman, and right in the middle you had 
Russell and Corrine and their orbit. I always thought of them as that terrible 


phrase, “the perfect couple.” 


INTERVIEWER 


Within about forty pages, it’s clear they're not quite perfect. 


MCINERNEY 
Of course. I wouldn’t want to write about them if they were. But every social 
circle has that couple who everybody thinks is the perfect couple. They’re 


good-looking, they’re smart, they throw cocktail parties, and that was them. 


At work on Bright Lights, Big City, 1983. “I used up an awful lot of the good stuff 
from my own biography.” 


And I guess it was not just Russell’s career I was thinking about. I was also 
thinking about monogamy, because I'd already been married twice by the 
time I conceived them. I idealized that a little bit, too. I wanted to create 
the monogamous marriage I didn't have and never would. And as I say, they 
had their literary antecedents. I wanted to do something like Losz Шизїоп$ 
and Vanity Fair and Тре Way We Live Now. I wasn’t thinking of the Rabbit 
books or Anthony Powell's 4 Dance to the Music of Time when I started out, 
since I didn't set out to write a series of novels, but I was eventually inspired 


by those novel cycles to follow these characters in subsequent novels. 


INTERVIEWER 
What made you come back to Russell and Corrine again in your new book, 


Bright, Precious Days? 


MCINERNEY 
These characters are simply with me now. They've become the instruments 
through which I register the history of New York in my time. I've become 
fond of them. I've come to believe in them more than in some of my own 
friends, although their lives are in some sense derived from my life and the 
lives of my friends. Over the years, I've never stopped imagining what Russell 
and Corrine were up to. But this book started with the idea that the affair 
between Corrine and this retired investment banker, Luke McGavock, whom 
she met at the soup kitchen, wasn’t really over. It seemed to be dangling, like 
a loose end. Certainly some of my readers felt that way. Also, there came a 
point—2008 and 2009—when it seemed to me there was a real shift in the 
zeitgeist. Coinciding with the economic downturn, there was a momentary 
psychological upturn with the election of President Obama in 2008. I had a 
vision of writing about election night. This group of friends in a loft around 
a television set, watching the election. By the time I started writing in 2012 


or so, it was possible to look back and feel the shape of what had happened. 


INTERVIEWER 
So you had these characters and that moment in history, but how do you 
begin to construct the narrative? When you start writing a book like this, do 


you know what's going to happen? 
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MCINERNEY 

Not entirely. When I started the book I wasn’t really certain whether the 
marriage was going to survive. Certainly, if I were drawing from my own 
personal experiences, the marriage probably wouldn't have survived. It seems 
to me, almost, that the odds are against any marriage surviving Manhattan 
for twenty-five or thirty years. Manhattan is not, in my view, conducive to 
monogamy. I knew there was going to be a resumption of the affair, and I 
knew that I wanted to register the events around the crash—or whatever we 
call it—of 2008 and the election. I wish I could say that I write from a mas- 
ter plan. Writers as diverse as F. Scott Fitzgerald and Bret Easton Ellis have 
said that they outline their novels. John Irving once told me that he writes 
his last chapter first. I find that extraordinary. I, unfortunately, can’t do it 
that way. I just find that an awful lot of what’s most interesting takes place 
at the level of language. I end up improvising. Often I don’t know what I’m 
going to do when I sit down at the desk in the morning. It can be a frustrat- 
ing way to work, because sometimes days will go by and I just can’t figure out 
which direction to push a chapter. 

Years ago, I had the opportunity to interview E.L. Doctorow, and I 
asked him the question you're asking me. He said writing a novel is like driv- 
ing cross-country at night—you can only see as far as the headlights, but 
you can make the whole trip that way. I like that. Of course, the metaphor 
falls apart if you examine it too closely, because there are maps and highways 
and GPS, but I think the basic principle is authentic. I may see a chapter or 
two ahead, but I can’t usually see clear to the end. I was well over halfway 
through the first draft when I got the sense that I wanted to figure out a way 
to keep Russell and Corrine together. 


INTERVIEWER 
The novels in your trilogy are complicated and multilayered. Do you find 


it harder to write this way now than, say, when you wrote Brightness Falls? 


MCINERNEY 
Brightness Falls actually took me quite a while to write. Not least because I'd 
never written a long novel before. Until then, I'd only written novels from 
a single point of view, with a relatively limited time frame. So it took me a 


long time to figure out what I was doing. For one thing, I decided on this 
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multiple-point-of-view, third-person strategy, which serves me well because it 
allows me to move around in time and place and to represent action through 
the eyes of different characters, which obviously suited my goal of creating 
a Manhattan social panorama. The whole point being that Manhattan is a 
million-headed beast. Not long before I wrote The Good Life, I read Mailer's 
Harlot Ghost, which is written in first person, and thought, God, what a pain 
in the ass, trying to do this from one character’s point of view, this sprawling 


novel of intrigue and multiple continents over a twenty-year time span. 


INTERVIEWER 
You say you get physical when you have a book underway. You sleep less, you 


spend more hours at your desk. 


MCINERNEY 
As I’m approaching the end ofa novel, I get really cranked up. Because as you're 
getting to the end, you've got to try to get everything uploaded to your brain 
and have it all present. To do that, you end up dreaming about it. Obviously 
you can’t work that way for three or four years at a time. In the early stages of 
the novel, it’s more like a job. You punch out in the afternoon and you go to 
dinner. If you're lucky, maybe you think about it. Maybe something happens 
at dinner and you say, Holy shit, that reminds me of something. As much as I 
love writing in Manhattan, toward the end I really can't be here, because I'm 
working twelve or fourteen hours a day and I don't want social distractions. So 
for years I would borrow a house or go to Yaddo. George Plimpton lent me his 
house for several months, James Salter lent me his house for several months, 
out east in the winter, when there was nobody in the Hamptons. Now I have 


my own house on Long Island that I can retreat to. 


INTERVIEWER 
What has been your focus in writing about New York? You seem to aim to 
capture parts of the city—the financial world, say—that aren't written about 


as much. 
MCINERNEY 


It has always been a conscious part of the aesthetic—the program— to capture 


as much of the life of the city as I can. You have such a vast panorama here, such 
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At home in New York, 2013. 


a huge cast of idiosyncratic characters. But my New Yorkers are the transplants, 
really, the ones who are drawn here by the bright lights and by the notion, as 
Dick Whittington suspected of London, that the streets were lined with gold. 
And to me, they were lined with gold. The love affairs, the tragedies, the com- 
edies—against this great heroic backdrop of New York, everything was more 
significant. I sometimes wonder whether that second-person voice in Bright 
Lights might have come from some noir movie about New York City that I've 


now forgotten. “Here you are in New York City, walking down the street...” 
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I'ma little more jaded now, but I honestly can’t see changing my subject 
matter anytime in the future. I just don’t feel like writing about anything else. 
It’s amazing to me how many writers of my generation, and subsequent gener- 
ations, chose the suburbs as their subject matter. I grew up in the suburbs, and 
I despised everything about the places where I grew up. I’m not saying that 
suburban fiction can’t be good—I love Cheever and Updike—but I wanted to 
get as far away from there as I could, I wanted to reinvent myself, I wanted to 


be an urban sophisticate. Of course I wasn’t, but I desperately wanted to be. 


INTERVIEWER 


You are now. 


MCINERNEY 
You have to be careful what you wish for, yes. But I like to think that in 
some important way, I’m still that wide-eyed kid who just arrived in the city. 


Preserving a sense of wonder is crucial for a novelist. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your attitude toward New York is not all dewy-eyed romanticism. Most of 


your books have a satirical streak. 


MCINERNEY 
In the Calloway books, there are characters and chapters that are almost 
purely satirical. On the one hand, I’ve always wanted to write about con- 
temporary New York in the manner that Waugh wrote about London 
between the wars. New York is too absurd and too extreme to take entirely 
seriously. But my sensibility oscillates between the satiric and the romantic. 
Ultimately, at the center of the book is a realistic portrait of a marriage and, 
I hope, an era. Sounds a little bit grand, perhaps. I would lose interest myself 
if I were just making fun of everybody. In the case of a character like Luke 
McGavock, I know that I’ve set myself a difficult task because I clearly see 
this guy as an interesting and, in many ways, decent human being. It is not 
entirely acceptable to humanize the rich. Generally, they’re figures of either 
ludicrous, wishful fantasy or brutal satire. But the fact is, people like Luke 
run the world that we all inhabit. And there’s a lot of them here in New 


York. They’re worth our scrutiny. And they aren’t all cartoon characters. 
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INTERVIEWER 


You think you want to keep painting on that big canvas? 


MCINERNEY 

I wish I knew what I was going to do next. I want to write another set of 
short stories now, set all over New York. But I don't have a vision for the next 
book. I may go back to a novel that I shelved in 2011. I completed it, actually, 
and showed it to Gary and to Binky Urban, my agent. Their response was 
muted. And I have to admit, I felt none of the usual exhilaration when I 
finished the book. I wrote the last page and went and fixed myself a drink 
апа... nothing. That should have been the tip-off. Gary said, I'm not sure 
you've got the ending right. 


INTERVIEWER 
I can't think of another relationship like yours with your editor, one that has 


lasted so long, over so many books. 


MCINERNEY 
It started in college. Gary transferred to Williams in his junior year from 
the University of San Francisco. I was the guy at Williams who edited the 
literary magazine and wrote poems and short stories. And then Gary came 
along. People kept saying, You should meet this guy, he likes the same books 
you do. So of course I hated him right away. And we ended up courting the 
same girl, for a while, from Wellesley. But at some point our suspicion of 
each other turned to friendship. We started trading our creative efforts back 
and forth, and also our books. Here, read Denis Johnson. Read Céline. He 
got me to read Faulkner. And I remember the day I handed him Raymond 
Carver's first book, Will You Please Be Quiet, Please?, one of the first hard- 
covers I ever bought that wasn’t a textbook. And we became best friends, 
I guess. When we graduated, we traveled cross-country together for several 
months, in my 1966 Volkswagen. Sometimes sleeping in the Volkswagen. 
We made it to San Francisco, where we failed to get newspaper jobs and 
eventually went our separate ways. He went to the Radcliffe publishing pro- 
gram maybe six months later, and I went to New Jersey for a low-level jour- 
nalism job. But when I went to Japan, we corresponded regularly and never 


lost touch. 
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INTERVIEWER 


Could you ever imagine working with a different editor? 


MCINERNEY 
This is not going to help my negotiating position when the next contract 
comes up, but I would hate to publish a book without him. We have this 
shared history, in particular this shared history of reading. There are certain 
things I don’t have to explain to him because we share an aesthetic. And 
when he questions something, I give him a serious listen. Even if he some- 


times couches a comment in a sarcastic form, I know the intention is sincere. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why bright in all these titles? 


MCINERNEY 


I don’t know. I just think my characters are always seeking the light, and all of 


my characters are drawn to Manhattan like the proverbial moths to the flame. 
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Two Poems by Devin Johnston 


PRINCE 


The narrow cell contains a bunk, 
steel desk mounted on the wall, 
toilet, sink, and television; 


each cell the same and pervading all 


fluorescent light and the smell of bleach. 


A window slit admits the sun 
to cinderblock and concrete. 


A kennel, really, without the run. 


А new program gives any man 
who keeps a clean conduct sheet 
a rescue dog to house and train, 


along with collar, leash, and crate; 


though Prince sleeps on the bottom bunk 


(they call him Prince for his Jheri curl) 
and patiently awaits the brush, 

its soothing motion through his fur 
the only licit form of touch 

with any living thing beyond 

the ritual formality 

of bumping fists or shaking hands. 


Prince may have some bichon frise 
or chow in his heredity, 

with features that were bred to please 
a Genghis Khan or Medici. 

The emperor Ling-ti of Han 
appointed chows as chancellors 
while soldiers on the Eastern Steppe 


slept all winter out of doors. 
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THROWN OBJECT 


Give me that! Give me that! 
Okay, go and get it. 


She fell 
He pushed 


by accident 


on purpose 


One seethes, the other floats; 


А whisper detonates a cry. 
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Down 


BONNIE JO CAMPBELL 


is belt buckle clanks against the floor 
of the bedroom, sounds so far away 
that he waits for an echo. He steps 
out of his jeans, nudges them aside with a bare foot. 
He pulls off his dark uniform shirt, balls it up in 
his hand, but before he can toss it away, his wife 
grabs it. She shakes it out and wraps it around the 
digital clock. 
"Let's fuck in the dark,’ Janelle says. "It'll be sexy.” 
"Let's light the candle.” He looks for the candle 
that is usually on a copper-colored plate beside the 
bed, but the whole plate is gone. 
“Come on, Mikey. One time.” She' wearing her 
bathrobe, a peach-colored thing, and fuzzy slippers. 
The bluish glow through the window comforts 
Michael Pazur until his wife pulls the shade. He is 
surprised how thoroughly it blocks the moonlight 
reflecting on the snow. 


“I want to see your face,’ he says. 
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"You've seen my face plenty? She pulls the bedroom door shut and 
pushes a towel up against it so no light seeps under. She disrobes and slides 
under the covers in a seamless move. She lies on her side, props her head up 
on her arm, becomes a silhouette, a shadow of a naked woman. 

“I like this,’ she says. “You wont be staring at me for once.” 

Janelle always closes her eyes when they make love, so this is all about 
him. When he realizes he is clenching his jaw, he tries to relax. There's no rea- 
son to think she has stopped taking birth-control pills, whatever their con- 
versation yesterday. She's from a big family of sisters, brothers, and parents 
who all adore one another, and until now, this has been nice for Pazur, who 
has fallen out of touch even with the Blakes, the last of his foster families. 
His in-laws are more welcoming to him than any of those other families ever 
were. Those generous people are naturally kind to the man their daughter 
chose to marry, the man with whom she has intended to make a family, and 
he has always felt unworthy of their affection. 

“Come оп, Janelle says and strokes his thigh. “You used to go into those 
mines, and now youre scared of a dark bedroom.” 

"I'm not scared.” He slips back, away from her fingers. “And I never 
went in those places without a flashlight. One wrong step, and you'd be dead 
in there.” 

“I don't want to hear about the dog skeleton.” 

“It was a wolf, Janelle.” 

“No bats and rats, either. Just come to bed.” 

Pazur learned from his college roommates about sneaking into abandoned 
copper mines outside of town, past KEEP OUT signs, through hundred-year- 
old rotting wooden doors with rusted locks. He could kick planks aside, jiggle 
and yank hardware, and climb inside the earth. Sometimes the grades were 
shallow, and he walked easily, tracing a ragged stone wall with his fingers. 
Other shafts descended steeply enough that he had to crawl on hands and 
knees, even slither on his belly or use ropes. Hikers in Michigan’s Keweenaw 
Peninsula, Copper Country, know the ground can be Swiss cheese, know the 
surface can give way without warning, so they stick to paths. Every couple 
years, some kid disappears without a trace. 

Pazur sometimes smelled another man’s piss on a stone wall, but occasionally 
he could believe he was the first person in years, decades even, to walk 


beneath a ceiling quivering with live bats. For months, he and his roommates 
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planned their biggest trip, down into a deep, nearly vertical mine, carved into 
what passed for a mountain in Michigan— Mount Saint Barbara. He was happy 
to slip into their schemes, to settle among them offering encouragement, and 
meanwhile writing their social-science and literature papers so they could study 
geologic maps and historical records to calculate depths and other charac- 
teristics of the mines. In September of their senior year, before the first big 
snow, they borrowed a torch and a set of oxyacetylene tanks from the physical 
plant, and the four of them drove it overland in Paul Dumont truck, all the 
way up to the rusted metal tower at the rounded top of Mount Saint Barbara, 
named after one of two patron saints of miners—the other saint is also a 
woman, Saint Anne. His roommate Todd filled the night air with sparks, 
seared a man-size opening in the horizontal iron grate installed decades ago 
over an entrance that had once allowed small railcars, called skips, through. 

They secured their ropes to what remained of the grate. The other three 
had mining caps with lights, but Pazur wore a light designed for bedtime 
reading—a flashlight on an articulated plastic snake around his neck—and 
he shone it on the walls and floors of those spaces, saw embedded quartz 
gleam like diamonds. Paul Dumont, Todd, and Paul W. have since gone 
on to become mining engineers, have moved to Kuwait, South Africa, and 
Texas. Pazur had failed his engineering classes his second year of college and 
ended up majoring in general studies. 

“Mikey, come to bed,” his wife says. He's been standing there naked in 
the dark for too long. She pats the bed. “I’m nice and warm down here.” 

He ventures down onto the bed with his eyes open, and she envelops him 
in the sheet and comforter. He has made love with his wife a few times a week 
for five years, but never in such complete darkness. Always before tonight she 
has agreed to a candle, the hall light, moonlight, something. Lately she has 
talked about her stomach being fat, about “thunder thighs,” and maybe that's 
what this is about. He strokes his wife's shoulder and hip, every part of her he 
can reach. She is not warm, as she claimed, but cool under the covers. 

Going six hundred feet deep into the mountain mine with his roommates 
had been a party of strange air, a riot scented with bat guano and male sweat. 
Though nobody knew what dangers lurked in the depths—poisonous gases, 
maybe, as well as rotting wooden supports and crumbling stone—their camara- 
derie made them bold, and when they’d gone as far as they could with the kern- 


mantle climbing ropes, they'd lit cigarettes and unscrewed bottle caps, cracked 
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open beers. Pazur understands now that his roommates took for granted that 
they would quit their smoking and hard drinking when they graduated and 
left Michigan; their recklessness was calculated and contained. Five years out 
of college, Pazur still drinks too much, eats shitty food, and lets himself fill 
with gloom. His wife begs him not to smoke, begs him to smile more. 

She gasps when he climbs onto her, and in the dark he can’t know if it’s 
pleasure or acknowledgment of his weight—he has gained a few pounds him- 
self. His eyes are still adjusting to her outline, her hair at her shoulder—it's 
blonde, but in the dark it could be any color, black even. She has always seemed 
to enjoy sex, but without being able to study her expression, he can't be certain 
she isn't faking, hasn't been faking all along. He slides away from her unread- 
able face, presses his cheek against her breast, her stomach, her hip bone. She 
stops him there. She has pleasured him more than a dozen times, most recently 
on their anniversary, but she wont let him go down on her. Other guys at the 
plant bitch about wives wanting them down there all the time, but after five 
years, he's hungry to know what the hell that place is really like. 

During Christmas break, before his last semester, after almost a hundred 
inches of snow had fallen on the campus, he went back alone to the Mount 
Saint Barbara mine to clear his head over a certain girl. Evies dark eyes, 
rimmed in black makeup, had glistened like animal eyes, and when they'd 
made love, she had looked into his face the whole time, and he'd looked back 
at her and nearly lost his mind. Though Evie was only seventeen when they 
met—jailbait, his roommates said—he had been ready to walk into the rest 
of his life with her, like walking into a black-and-white movie or into a bar 
full of mean bikers or wherever the hell walking with her might lead him. 
Twice hed taken her into shallow mines, but hed been shaken by her bold- 
ness, her inclination to forge ahead, to go deeper and farther without cau- 
tion. Shed asked him again and again to take her into the mine on Mount 
Saint Barbara after he went with his roommates, but he had refused. 

“She’s hiding from the cops,’ the kid sister said when Pazur finally went 
to Evie's house. She was thirteen. 

“You don't know where she is?" he asked. He hadn't seen Evie for days, 
not since her stepfather had been found dead in the house. 

"It's because of уоп, the sister said. "You told somebody, didn't you? That's 
why he was so mad. That's why he went after her.” Though it was about zero 


degrees outside, the sister was sitting on her front-porch steps in a denim jacket. 
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“The paper said he was stabbed,” Pazur said. “Do you think she did it?" 

"She said if he touched her again, or me, shed kill him. She said it to his 
face.” The sister hugged her knees. 

While Evie was stocky, black haired, and olive skinned, the sister was wil- 
lowy with dark blonde hair she wore in a ponytail; they were half sisters with 
different fathers. The mother’s third husband was the father of neither girl. 

“No, I didn’t tell” Pazur said. Not exactly, he hadn't. 

"You're the only person she told about that fucker. He came home mad 
and pushed me into the basement and locked the door.” 

With her bare fingers, covered only partway by the cuffs of the denim 
jacket, she was smoking a menthol cigarette, her mother’s brand. She shook 
so hard that her teeth clattered like a Halloween novelty skull. Pazur leaned 
down and put his arms around her, thinking he could comfort her. She 
pushed him away, but her arms were so weak it took Pazur a moment to 
realize she was struggling against him and he should let her go. 

“Leave me the fuck alone,” she said. 

"I'm sorry.” 

The police tape was up behind the house, but the cop cars were gone for 
now. Evie’s mother had suffered some kind of mental breakdown when she 
came home from the night shift and found the body. 

"They're sending me to Troll-land, down to Livonia, to stay with my 
cousins; the sister said. “They’re all Christian freaks.” 

“Where would Evie go?” 

“She said she might hitchhike to California, but she wouldn’t take me 
with her,’ the sister said, tears running down her face. 

“They won't make you go to foster care, will they?” 

“I don’t know. The cops are looking for you, too, you know.” 

Pazur had grown up in the system, and he'd rarely met a foster kid 
who had not been abused or molested somewhere along the line, if only by 
another kid. He reached for her again, to show he understood her fears, but 
she screamed and smacked him. The front door opened slowly behind her, and 
without waiting to see who was there, Pazur turned and jogged back to his car. 
He drove away in the direction of the entrance to the mine, a few miles away. 

When Pazur ventured alone into the mines, he found he could think 
clearly—something he couldn't do in classrooms full of bodies. In the echo- 


ing quietness of mines with nobody else’s thoughts pressing on him, and 
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sometimes even in the memory of being in mines, his chest could finally 
expand to allow him a full breath. 

He couldn't get anywhere near the top with his car, so he parked it at 
somebody' vacation home, all closed up for the winter. He found his flash- 
light with the snake in the glove compartment and put on his lined leather 
gloves. He traveled the snowy path a half mile from the road to the top 
of the hill, crunching through the smooth surface of new snow with each 
step. At the top, however, he found tracks, footsteps smaller than his own, 
approaching from a different direction. The snow was stomped down around 
the grate, and a rope was secured there, tied with a knot Paul Dumont had 
taught him, a knot Pazur had practiced on his dorm bed while Evie leaned 
against him and watched. 

Wind and snow had obscured the footsteps, so he couldnt see if they 
were made by small hiking boots or tennis shoes. He couldnt even tell if 
the footsteps led away from the grate or toward it. The rope was familiar, a 
red-and-white climber's rope that a person would not leave behind if he or 
she knew what it had cost. Paul Dumont’s father had used this sort of rope 
when hed climbed Mount Everest— that's what Paul had said when he first 
showed it. No light came from inside the mine, and no one answered Pazur's 
tentative woo-hoos. He shone his flashlight along the rope, which was spun 
out along the railcar path he'd traveled with his roommates three and a half 
months ago. His roommates had all gone away for Christmas break; upon 
their departures, each had apologized for not inviting him along for the holi- 
days. The Dumonts were spending Christmas in Aspen. 

He had not minded being left behind, had planned to spend all his 
time alone with Evie, who had just turned eighteen. Evie, who had some- 
times come to his dorm during the day and climbed into his bed. *What 
kind of girl screws a guy with his roommates there, in broad daylight?" Paul 
Dumont had asked and shook his head. With his roommates gone, hed fig- 
ured he and Evie could lie together for hours. 

The school, though, had another plan. Instead of allowing Pazur to stay 
in his room during the break as usual, they'd decided to save money by mov- 
ing everyone to a single dormitory. They reassigned him to a suite with two 
foreign guys who couldn't afford to fly home and two dedicated lab rats who'd 
stayed behind to monitor their experiments. He hadn't expected his tempo- 


rary suitemates to complain to the housing authorities after Evie's first visit. 
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On seeing Paul Dumont’s rope, Pazur had little doubt that Evie had 
stolen it from the other dorm room and brought it up here. No doubt, she 
was hiding from the police. 

Pazur wished he were wearing boots instead of his cheap running shoes; 
he wished he were wearing his Carhartt jacket instead of this nylon fiberfill. 
He fixed the flashlight to the articulated snake around his neck and was glad 
hed replaced the batteries earlier that week. He sat on the grate and dropped 
feet first through the man-size opening. He landed four feet below on solid, 
sloping ground. Before seeing the rope, hed figured he would crouch here, 
just below the surface, to gather his thoughts, or perhaps without a rope he 
might have dared descend a few yards, but now he had to go down to find 
Evie, to comfort her, to figure out together how they could save her. 

He looped the rope around his waist and let it slip through his gloved 
hands as he moved backward down the steep rail line. His feet landed some- 
times on smooth rock, sometimes on gravel, sometimes spinning out dirt or 
stones or releasing a whiff of ancient creosote from the railroad ties, spaced 
six feet apart. Along with the steel skips, the old tracks had been hauled 
up and scrapped out, but the crumbling ties, to which the tracks had been 
mounted, remained more or less secured to the stone of the mine shaft a 
hundred years after being installed. The various levels of the mine spread out 
along the descent, layered atop one another like ever deeper basements of an 
office building, and Pazur stopped at each level, stepped off the rail line into 
a low-ceilinged room or passageway, and called, Evie! Each time he returned 
to the railbed to descend further, he imagined scenes of ancient cables snap- 
ping, skips full of copper amygdaloidal ore rolling downward out of control, 
plunging to the center of the earth. Hed read about such mines, had read 
about collapses that killed dozens of miners. On this mine, he knew there 
had been a problem with air blasts and tremors that caused the shafts to close 
in so much that eventually the skips couldn't travel. 

Pazur remembered how it had been to climb out of this mine last time, 
with his roommates shouting down at him, Hurry, Pay-zur, you sorry bas- 
tard. If you don't get your ass up here, weve leaving you. In the hours of ascend- 
ing, his hands had blistered despite his gloves, and his thigh muscles had 
burned. Despite the water dripping over the walls, his throat had been so 
parched that swallowing had become difficult. The air warmed around him 


now as he descended. His feet warmed from the friction of his shoes against 
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the stone path. He would find Evie and bring her back to the surface. Maybe 
she could hide in his dorm for a few months and then in spring they'd head 
to California together. 

When he lost all the light from above, at maybe a hundred and twenty 
feet, he switched on the flashlight. A few times, as he half crawled, half rap- 
pelled downward in the dark, he lost his footing, slammed into the wall beside 
him. Once, he slipped off the rail and swung into nothing when the stone 
opened up over a vertical shaft leading down to who knew where. His stomach 
lurched as the rope stretched and tightened around his middle, but he swung 
back and caught himself, straightened out his light, and kept going. 

Despite losing his footing again and again, two hundred feet of rope 
moved through his hands as easily as he'd descended into knowing Evie. 
Hed fallen for her—no other way to say it—the day they'd met, when they'd 
encountered one another drinking alone in the graveyard, two solitary day- 
time drinkers alive in a place designed for the dead. Where the rope ended 
at two hundred feet, that's where he expected to find her, sitting cross-legged 
on a stone floor, smoking and staring into the darkness. But the rope did not 
end, not really, because it was tied to another one, knotted with the grace of 
a gentleman’s agreement. Pazur knew the knot, for it was one Paul Dumont 
had taught him in their dorm room. How had Evie thought to carry a second 
rope, an extra twelve pounds, up the hill? He called her name more loudly 
than before and then gave up and began descending again. The stone grew 
slippery, and the air grew warmer. He continued down to four hundred feet. 

The second rope was tied to a third, as though exchanging a secret hand- 
shake, allowing Evie to make the terrible mistake he'd made with his room- 
mates. Last time it took Pazur and his roommates twenty minutes to descend 
and four hours to get the hell out, pulling themselves up inch by inch along the 
steep rail line. They had planned to travel farther than six hundred feet, but 
the railbed effectively ended where the passage was blocked by an avalanche of 
stone. So when the third rope ended, he shone his light around on the floor of 
the mine where the four of them had spent those hours drinking and shouting 
and bragging. He saw a small pyramid of beer cans flanked by two empty whis- 
key pint bottles. They had sat together here, yammered breathlessly about their 
past exploits and future schemes, as they'd run their gloved hands across the 
reddish stone. Now he leaned against a cold wall and wished for Evie to appear. 


The place smelled the way she did after she'd worked in her mother’s garden. 
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Pazur had been enrolled in the summer semester at the time, but after 
he met Evie the two of them spent as much time as they could together 
during the day, even if it meant skipping classes, ruining his grades. They'd 
roamed the state parks, made love on pine-needle beds, smoked pot at the 
waterfalls. When he and Evie were stoned one morning, they'd walked hand 
in hand through the old cemetery, and Һе thought Һе read his own name 
on a mossy grave marker. He told Evie he wanted to die with her, and shed 
replied in a serious voice, I dont want to die, Pazur. If youve trying to kill 
yourself, don't take me with you. Hed felt like an asshole for saying that. 

Like his roommates, she called him by his last name. But they pro- 
nounced it as a rhyme with zaser, making him think of pay dirt, while she 
said it with a soft z, making it sound like zrezsure. And whenever shed said 
his name, shed looked right at him, and hed admired her pale neck, her 
small breasts, and her hips like white wings, and sometimes he couldn't 
breathe for getting tangled up in her long hair or pressing his face into her 
fluttering throat. Once when they were in bed, Һе spooked himself with 
the idea she might be some sort of vampire-opposite who came out only in 
daylight, since she would usually only visit him while her sister was safe at 
school. When Evie had said she wanted to kill her stepfather, Һе said Һе 
wanted to КШ all stepfathers, and shed laughed. 

He took off his gloves and pressed his bare palms, tender from the rope, 
against the rock, breathed the earth-warmed air long ago breathed by miners, 
and shone his flashlight around until he spotted a cigarette butt, a Winston, 
the brand Evie’s stepfather smoked, the brand of the packs she stole from him. 
The cigarettes he and his roommates had smoked down here were his brand, 
Camels, or possibly Marlboros, and were deposited in the beer cans against 
the wall. He felt for his own cigarettes in his jackets top pocket but found 
the fiberfill stuffing coming out where the pocket used to be. He felt his head 
and found no hat. The mountain was undressing him, tearing him down. 

Please, Evie! I know youre bere! Evangeline! he shouted, using her full 
name, the one only her mother used, and only when she was pissed off. He 
was desperate to have more of her to say. 

When Evie had left the scene of the crime two days ago, she must have gone 
to his regular dorm room to hide. Maybe shed pried open a window, and once 
she was inside shed found the ropes. If shed come to him in the dorm where he 


was staying with the lab rats and foreign kids, he would have hidden her—she 
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must ve known he would. Why hadn't she come to him? When he found her at 
the end of one of these horizontal mine shafts, she would be starved and thirsty, 
but he would get her out of here and get her somewhere safe. 

Evie, please! he shouted down into a corridor, but the echoes came back 
fast, and sharp enough to hurt his ears. As he continued, the tunnel became 
narrower so he had to bend over. When it forked, he chose the left path, 
moving in a crouch, but he hit a wall. He backed up and went down the 
other path, where his shouts only resulted in rock falling around him. 

Evie! he whispered, and shone his flashlight down the next empty tunnel, 
and the next and the next, and found no sign of her. He was realizing Saint 
Barbara only looked like a mountain, the way a person could look solid from 
outside when really he was gouged out and empty. He returned to the open 
area, where he found another Winston butt. Pazur could only light up one 
spot at a time, but he and his roommates had sat cross-legged here with enough 
lights that the room had seemed magnificent, like an ancient cave where war- 
riors might prepare for battle. They'd leaned against wooden beams shoring up 
stone ceilings and against pillars carved from the native stone. They'd grinned 
as they smoked and drank, and Һе felt their hearts racing. They'd passed a 
bottle of whiskey around, as though abandoning all reason and good sense, 
but they hadn’t really abandoned anything—even their debris was carefully 
arranged. His roommates had known their strengths and weaknesses, had 
known they'd become successful engineers and fathers. Pazur didn’t share 
their certainty of success, but he admired them, loved them like the brothers 
hed never had, and the drinking, shouting, and smoking had felt like the tru- 
est expression of camaraderie. Pazur had ventured alone down a corridor, and 
when hed heard thrumming coming from a crevice in the stone, hed reached 
inside and plucked a bat like a piece of fruit, something to show them. 

He reached up now and felt a bare stone ceiling, inches above his head. 
He continued searching the area, found his way to a dark wet wall and to a 
hole where a ladder was installed. The skips full of ore had traveled the rail 
shaft while the men who worked these mines climbed ladders alongside or 
down through these narrower shafts. Evie was fearless, she would not have 
hesitated to descend further. 

Her sister had been right to accuse him. Three weeks ago Pazur had 
been so disturbed by Evie’s stories of her stepfather that Һе told his own 


counselor at the university. Hed read disbelief and something like anger in 
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the mans eyes. The counselor and the stepfather were men of the same age 
and might even be friends in this small town. “You know that not everything 
some girl tells you is true,’ the counselor had said. Pazur considered that Evie 
might have lied to him and immediately felt he had betrayed her. 

He crouched and jiggled the top of the ladder. There was not just a 
single ladder but a stack of three ladders, one upon another, presumably 
newer ones covering older ones, each tied in place with leather thongs and 
twine to hardware embedded in the stone. Pazur knew the original miners 
who climbed these ladders had stayed in the deeper mines for twelve hours 
a day. Sanitation had been lousy, and so everybody ended up infected with 
hookworm—its emaciating effects had been called miners’ anemia. 

He shouted, Evie! Are you down there? 

If he went any deeper, there was a chance he might never get out, a 
chance he might die breathing the mineral air that the miners had breathed, 
the air that Evie breathed, but if he could save her life, then his life would 
finally be worth living. When he found her, he would carry her up the ladder 
in his arms. When they got back up to the rope, hed wrap it around both of 
them, push her from below if she was weak. Не somehow find the strength 
to bring them both to the surface. 

He shone his flashlight down the shaft. There seemed to be levels of the 
mine located at the bottom of each of the ladders. He saw past them all, to 
where the light shone dimly onto water maybe fifty feet below. That was as 
far as anyone could go now. In the mining days, they'd kept pumps running 
to remove the water so they could go even deeper. 

He sat and tentatively put some of his weight on a rung. The wood creaked. 

A couple hundred years ago, the Ojibwa of the Keweenaw Peninsula 
had dug shallow copper mines and removed all the ore near the surface— 
they pounded any nuggets they found into tools or jewelry. Then the white 
miners arrived from Europe with pickaxes, drills; and machines for dig- 
ging deeper. Those workers, mostly from Cornwall, had kept removing the 
ore, much of it trapped in ancient lava, kept hollowing out the earth. The 
mines grew deeper until the miners found themselves farther from their old 
homes than they'd ever imagined they would be, deep inside America, and 
if their wives had not yet sailed to join them, the men knew in their hearts 
the women would never come. They must have sought out women every- 


where in this place without enough women— even at his college, in this day 
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and age, there were three male students for every female. The miners had 
no doubt dreamed of their own wives and of other men’s wives and daugh- 
ters, and they dreamed of the town’s whores, who enticed them, and they 
dreamed of the plump Ojibwa mothers and their skinny, barefoot teenage 
girls. The miners must have known that without women this was a godfor- 
saken land of ice and snow and stone, and so they did not bother to bathe or 
shave. They fought each other over what was buried in the ground and didn't 
care that they might lose a fight or even die, because they knew they'd never 
touch another woman so long as they lived. 

There was only one way to save Evie, one way to have a life with her, and 
it meant going down. Hed been holding the rope all this time, wished he 
could continue to hold it, but it would only have reached a few feet along 
the ladder. He wrapped the end around part ofa rotted wooden support and 
tucked his gloves there for safekeeping. He sat again, turned around to step 
onto the ancient wood, and slowly descended, testing each rung until he was 
on another level of the mine, closer to the pool of water, closer to Evie. He 
shone his light around, but saw no passages leading from this small open 
area, no place to hide. The air was more humid at this level, and the rock 
where he shone his light glistened with moisture. As he took the first step 
onto the next ladder, he wished he were still holding the rope connected to 
the surface instead of the soft handful of decaying wood, which released a 
musty odor as he pressed his fingers into it. Halfway down that ladder, a rung 
bent beneath his weight more than the others had, and the wood moaned 
with a throaty sound. He braced himself, expecting it to snap. Instead, the 
whole ladder broke away and slid downward. He was falling. 

During the first fraction of a second, he didn’t realize the motion was 
occurring outside himself, but thought it was his own heart or belly dislodg- 
ing itself. He felt an entire body slipping away, a second body that had been 
clinging to his back and dragging him down. Within that split second of 
sliding, he grabbed a jutting bit of stone and clung to it like a bat on the 
ceiling. The ladder, and two more beneath it, crashed against stone below, 
bounced, and continued sliding down. The ladder shaft around him was not 
much wider than his shoulders, and he pushed his back against one side and 
his feet against the other to hold himself in place. He listened to the ladders 
slide down one after another, crashing, clattering, and finally plunging into 


the pool below. If he let go now, Һе fall the same way, without hope of 
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climbing back up, alone or with Evie. He moved his foot around until he 
found a bump in the stone wall to support himself, and he continued to grip 
the rock with his bare hand. 

He clung and panted. He pointed his flashlight toward the pool. When 
he shifted his weight, a few more stones fell and clinked and finally splashed. 
That water below would be warm on his skin, soothing to his muscles. There 
had to be some kind of life down there—he learned from a biology class 
that life was everywhere, that cells fed themselves and reproduced by divid- 
ing in the crevices of stones. Hell, a person's eyebrows supported colonies of 
creatures, as did the darkest depths of ocean water, where beings somehow 
thrived on sulfur instead of oxygen. Life down there might be organs unfixed 
to bodies, slick, gelatinous, parasitical forms bumping and quivering against 
one another, floating with barely the power to choose direction. Hed felt like 
one of those boneless creatures sometimes after making love with Evie. If he 
just let go, if he just relaxed, Һе descend into that new life, whatever it was. 

His roommates had been right that Evie was a kid—and by telling 
her about this mine, hed lured her down here. He cried out again, Evie! 
Evangeline! Where are you?! Dirt and bits of stone crumbled loose and fell 
as his sobs echoed on the water, occupying and abandoning each shaft above 
and below. He stopped shouting when he realized the quickest way for 
Mount Saint Barbara to fill herself would be to collapse around him. That 
day in the graveyard, hed thought he wanted to die with Evie, but he did not 
want to die. 

He kept feeling around with the toe of his left shoe until it stuck in 
the wall above the right foot and he lifted himself a few inches. He reached 
farther up until he found another bit of stone sticking out, humped his body 
up another inch, and repeated this incremental motion again and again. His 
flashlight hung loose around his neck, lighting only his left arm and a flash of 
wet wall. He lifted himself again, and the strength in his body barely favored 
life over death. The back of his jacket tore against stone with each motion. 
He inched up for what might have been an hour but felt like a year until he 
got his elbows up onto the ledge above. In slow motion, he pulled his hips 
over the top and finally lay there heaving with legs dangling. It was a long 
time before he could find the strength to pull his knees up to his chest and 
wrap his arms around them. He could still let go of everything and continue 


down. Or he could go back to the top and get help. 
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He pulled himself up onto the next ladder, gripped the sides hard against 
his own shaking, keeping as much weight off the rungs as he could by press- 
ing against the stone around him, until he reached the next level of the mine, 
where the rope was tied. He put on his gloves, took the rope in his hands, and 
stood too quickly. He became disoriented, thought he was suddenly plunging 
again. He fell to his knees, flattened himself against the stone floor with such 
force that he knocked his flashlight off the snake around his neck. It slid across 
the floor and into the ladder shaft. It continued to fall, clinking and clipping 
the sides, and finally splashed into the water below. The darkness was complete. 

He lay for a long time clutching the rope. His chest was so torn up he 
couldn't take a full breath without pain. He wished he had food, drink, or a 
cigarette, anything to jump-start himself. He felt in his pockets for matches, 
but his pants were soaked and the matches had crumbled. The darkness 
amplified the sounds in the mine: he heard something rustling and creak- 
ing around him, heard a thrumming like a heart, maybe the heart of Mount 
Saint Barbara, maybe his own heart amplified by the stone around him, 
maybe Evie’s heart. When he'd plucked the bat from the ceiling that time 
and held it in his hand, its heartbeat had been so ragged and uneven Һе had 
to set it free without showing it to anyone. Hed feared hed stolen life from 
the creature just by holding it. 

Pazur doesn’t realize he’s been running his finger over and over the cleft of 
his wife's ass, until her annoyance erupts across the bed. “Cut it out, Michael,” 
she whispers and pushes his hand to her thigh. He squeezes her haunch, 
which feels cool and rubbery, the flesh unreal in the dark. He climbs onto 
her, hard enough for now, but fearing he'll go limp inside her, something he 
never thought would happen. He kisses her full and hard on the mouth. 

With his flashlight gone, his legs and body bruised and aching, he wanted 
to sleep on the stone, six hundred feet away from the surface. But if he was 
going to live, he knew hed have to start climbing before his muscles seized, 
before his body began to disintegrate, and his mind, too. He needed to move 
while he could still imagine how the rope in his hand stretched all the way to 
the grate above, all the way to the rusted steel tower that stood like a dead 
tree on the surface of the hollow earth. A stranger could pull the rope up and 
away if he didn’t keep ahold. Anyone could come along and cut it with a knife. 

“You taste like smoke,” his wife whispers. “I hate kissing you when you've 


been smoking.” 
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Pazur lifts himself, supports himself with one arm above his wife in the 
dark, tries to finger her. She pushes his hand away and whispers, “Just fuck 
me, Michael. Please just fuck me.” 

He thinks she will lie there forever beneath him in the dark, and he will 
keep fucking her forever with a progressively softer dick, and he will never 
tell her about his darkest moments, and he'll never be able to satisfy her, not 
really. Shell leave him eventually to find someone else, and he'll die alone, 
and if there a hell beneath the warm pool of water at the center of the earth, 
hell go there for denying his wife a baby. He grabs at the shirt wrapped 
around the clock but can't reach it. 

He wrapped the rope around his waist and followed it back to the 
railbed. With the first crumbling railroad tie, with his first whiff of creosote, 
а pure terror arose in his chest, a pure fear of death—hed feared all kinds of 
things, pain and other people, but until now he had not really feared death. 
How had he gotten out before? 

He stumbled and pulled himself up onto the tie, grabbed hold of the 
one above him and crawled. Hell was not at the center of the earth, was not 
a place to descend into after death. His first weak hand-over-hand motions 
on the rope proved that hell was ascending, hell was staying alive. 

He thinks he hears a strange voice whispering in the bedroom, Evie’s 
voice. She used to keep talking to him as they made love, sometimes beg- 
ging him not to leave her, and he wishes his wife would say something else 
so he could know her in the dark. He does not want to make his wife into 
another woman. He chose her, chose life over death, and he left Evie down 
below. He imagines cold water dripping from the rooms ceiling and walls, 
and he struggles not to fall away from his wife. He wants Janelle to save his 
life again, but he doesn't know how to ask her to save him, or how to let her. 
Without the clock, he doesn't know how much time has passed tonight. He 
keeps moving rhythmically so she won't know he is lost. 

"Talk to те, he whispers. 

“What do you want me to say?" 

"Anything. Tell me what you're afraid o£? 

"I'm not afraid.” 

He understands she doesn't know what to say, can't imagine how or why 
he might need to hear her voice. His heart thrums like bats awakening, get- 


ting ready to take flight. To keep himself steady, he lets himself think of Evie. 
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Just this once, lets himself think of holding her hips like wings, of looking 
into her eyes, imagines her looking steadily back at him. 

His dead flashlight kept sinking toward the center of the earth that night 
as he ascended in darkness. He felt his body crumbling and falling with the 
dirt and stones he kicked down. With each hump upward, he had to rest. 
The water soaked him until he was a dripping sponge, and he thought the rope 
around his waist might cut him in half. He continued to call her name at first, 
until he grew hoarse, until he couldn't swallow. Then at intervals he whispered, 
Evangeline, a name she hated, and finally he only moaned without hope. 

He hasn't remembered Evie so clearly in years. He hasn't remembered 
that time in the mountain ever this way, has never relived it so fully, the ris- 
ing and falling through what remained of that night and into the following 
morning, his chest aching, his thigh muscles burning, his hands blistering 
and then becoming raw on that rope, his gloves soaking with blood. When 
he made it above the knot at two hundred feet, he released the gloves, let 
them fall, climbed bare-handed, and regretted it, for bare-handed was even 
more painful than with gloves. So painful he couldn't possibly go on, but he 
did go on, and he came to know how those old Cornish miners kept min- 
ing, how they kept their bodies working after they'd given up hope, given up 
on their wives ever coming, given up on those Indian women ever venturing 
close enough to touch. Dozens of times he lost his footing, and once he fell 
and dangled from the rope over an open pit until he reached out frantically 
with his legs and arms and was able to grab hold of a railroad tie and pull 
himself to safety. 

He recalls giving up and lying with his face against the cool stone, but 
he somehow kept hold of the rope in the dark, kept moving it and readjust- 
ing it around his middle. Kept getting up again, kept climbing, until finally 
he saw the rectangle of light that marked the surface, high above. The air fil- 
tering into the shaft grew colder as he approached. His hands were pulpy and 
wet, his jeans torn to hell, his jacket and shirt shredded. When he reached 
the surface, he climbed through the grate onto the frozen earth, closed his 
eyes, and was alone. 

He collapsed on the packed snow, shivering wet, and passed out. He 
awoke to find his clothing had frozen to the ground. When he was finally 
able to open his eyes, just as slits at first, he thought he would never get 


enough of the cold, bright sunlight. He was hungrier than he had ever been, 
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and the prospect of finding some food, some eggs and toast at least, roused 
him, though he doubted Һе be able to hold а fork. The thought of smoking 
a cigarette made him get to his feet, made him set out on the snowy trail. 
He was surprised to see he was in torn socks without shoes. He had no car 
keys in his pockets, and when he reached the road he couldn't see his car 
anywhere, and he realized he'd come down the other trail, that Һе followed 
Evie’s footprints instead of his own. When a vehicle approached on the road, 
he could hardly lift his ruined hand to hitchhike. It was a miracle that any- 
one passed, and then someone else right away. That second car stopped and 
backed up. A woman said through a window unrolled a few inches, “What 
the hell? Aren’t you Paul Dumont’s roommate?” Yes, he thought, he was 
Paul Dumont’s roommate, Paul Dumont’s friend, a kind of brother, even, 
and this woman with the clear, sensible voice was familiar, the best friend of 
Paul Dumont’s girlfriend, if he had it right. This woman had stayed behind 
to tend a biology experiment, was staying in his dorm. Pazur tried and failed 
to say, God bless you, though he didn’t believe in any god. Bless you, child, 
he wanted to say, as though he were some old priest or minister, as though 
this grown woman was a child. 

“Do you have a cigarette?” he asked. 

“Where are your shoes?” she asked. “God, look at your hands.” 

“I need to go to the police.” He looked down at the swollen mess that 
his hands had become, felt in his gut his betrayal of Evie, knew he didn’t 
deserve even to have hands anymore. 

"You've got frostbite, I'm sure, and who knows what else.” She pushed 
open the door from the inside, said, “Get in, then. Michael, right? You're 
going to the ER. Don’t argue.” 

He needed to think clearly, needed to decide what to do, but he col- 
lapsed into the soft seat. 

She reached across his lap and shut the door hed left hanging open. He 
regretted the damage he would be doing to her plush, pale upholstery. He 
was wearing only one torn sock now. The bare foot was pure white, numb, 
and seemed to not belong to him. She adjusted the heat to blow gently near 
his feet, but he couldn’t feel it, and then she drove fast, as though life or 
death were a simple choice for her. She parked in the emergency room’s load- 
ing zone, got out of the driver's side, and tossed the car keys to the guard. 


That automatic gesture was so strange to Pazur, strange in the confidence 
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and trust that it conveyed—even now he could see the arc cut in the air by 
those flashing keys that landed soundly in a stranger's hand. 

Janelle helped Pazur walk on his frozen feet through the automatic 
doors, supported his weight to the triage station. She was strong, he thought, 
impossibly strong for a woman her size. He held her hand in his slick and 
swollen one, though the contact stung him, and he did not take his eyes off 
her clean freckled skin. He marveled at how solidly she stood beside him. 

“The cops are coming, so youd better get your story straight,’ Janelle 
said and laughed, bright as sunshine. Pazur’s future wife talked in a confident 
voice that made him less certain the world was collapsing, less certain that 
Mount Saint Barbara was filling her caverns with human bones. 

“You remind me of this stepsister I had once,” he said, feeling too weak 
to lift his head. “In Detroit. She begged me not to run away.” 

“Doesn't look like you're running anywhere now.” 

She stayed in the ER while they hooked him up to an IV he was sure 
he didn’t need, while they gave him a half dozen stitches on the back of 
one hand and bandaged both of his hands into mitts. Janelle even joked 
with the police officer who came to talk to him. Hed intended to be careful 
about what he said, but as soon as Janelle left the room, Pazur spilled his 
guts, worse than hed done with the counselor: the stolen rope, the knots, 
the stepfather she'd threatened to kill, and even the trip down into the mine 
with his roommates. He betrayed everyone. 

Though rescue workers searched the mine, they never found her body. 
Evie was presumed dead, case closed. If there was a memorial, Pazur never 
heard about it, and when he drove by her mother’s house two weeks later, it 
was empty. He and Todd and the two Pauls were disciplined for their visit 
into the mine, and the mouth was sealed with concrete riprap to prevent 
reentry by anyone. 

Over the following months, he and Janelle dated, and Pazur learned 
that she swore as much as any man, that she didn’t mind if Pazur got drunk 
sometimes, that she didn’t get her feelings hurt by the stupid things he said. 
She slept at night, seemed to not be haunted by anything. His roommates 
never said she was hot like their own girlfriends, but they approved of her 
as vigorously as they had disapproved of Evie. Because the two Pauls got 
good-paying jobs in foreign countries, only Todd came to the wedding, held 


outside Detroit a month after graduation. 
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When she sat beside him on the couch yesterday and said, “I want to 
have a baby, Michael. I want us to be a real family,” he wasn't able to respond. 
He worked to keep breathing. After a while, she shook her head and left the 
room. She didn't ask him what he might be afraid of. 

He comes inside his wife, and he takes her hand and holds it. 

He wipes himself off on a towel she produces from somewhere, without 
letting go of her hand. Too soon, she tugs herself free of him, gets out of bed, 
opens the door, and leaves the room. He finds himself hating the light that 
filters in from the hall, the light that consumes Janelle’s figure. He wants her 
beside him. He cannot believe how thoroughly he became accustomed to 
the dark in what was, according to the clock from which he untangles his 
shirt, only twenty-six minutes. 

He has always thought he should have gone deeper, down into the pool 
at the bottom of the mine, should have dived under and followed the dim- 
ming and disappearing flashlight, followed the warm current into some new 
place like an underwater cave. The walls would have glittered copper in the 
light of glowing fish, and Evie would have been there, a girl half fish or half 
bat, half anything, half himself even, a child of him, glowing like a phos- 
phorescent deep-sea creature. She would have looked at him with dark eyes, 
would've kept looking, would not have looked away as everyone else has 
always looked away. 

Like everybody else, he has always assumed Evie died in that mine. But 
the mine would have been the perfect ruse for a person who wanted to dis- 
appear. Evie could have carried three ropes down, smoked her Winston ciga- 
rettes, and climbed out again. Maybe shed climbed out, stepped carefully 
into her own tracks on the trail leading down Mount Saint Barbara to give 
the illusion of a single set of tracks. She could've gone to the truck stop, 
hitchhiked out of town to be born again somewhere. Maybe she was garden- 
ing in California, digging deep into rich soil to plant tomatoes and peppers. 
She wouldnt be afraid of earthquakes or anything. Maybe she was there, or 


somewhere, waiting for him. 
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Adonis 


FROM 'ELEGY FOR THE TIMES' 


Exile's trucks 
cross the borders 
through songs of exile 


and sighing flames. 


The wind is against us and the ash of war covers the earth. We see our 
spirit flash on a razor blade, a helmet’s curve. The brackish springs of autumn 
salt our wounds. 

Doom drags at history's face—our history needled with terror, a meadow 
of wild thorns. 

In what salt rivers will we wash this story, stale with the smell of old 
maids and widows back from the hajj, our history stained with the sweat of 
dervishes’ loins, its springtime a feast for locusts? 

Night thickens and a new day crawls forth over dead sparrows. The door 
rattles but doesn’t open. We cry out and dream of weeping and the eyes have 
no tears. 

My country is a woman in heat, a bridge of lusts. Mercenaries cross her, 
applauded by the massing sands. From distant balconies we see what there 
is to see: animals slaughtered on the graves of children; smoking censers for 
holy saints; the black rock of tombstones. The fields are full of bones and 
vultures. The heroic statues soft cadavers. 

So we go, chests bared to the sea. Old laments sleep under our tongues 
and our words have no heirs. 

We reach out for alien islands, scenting a virgin strangeness in the sea’s 
abyss. We hear the sorrowful moan of our ships at port. Sorrow: a new moon 
rising, evil in its infancy. Rivers issue into the dead sea, where the night 
births weddings of sea scum and sand, locusts and sand. 

So we go and fear scythes us down, crying out on muddy slopes. The 


earth bleeds all around us. The sea is a green wall. 


—Translated from the Arabic by Robyn Creswell 
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Five Things 


RENEE GLADMAN 


began the day standing at a threshold of 

time—the beginning of something, the end 

of something. I had a method for standing 
that was called art, then writing. The way I stood 
allowed me to see how things could begin and 
end this way—simultaneously. It was hard to fol- 
low these opposing tendencies, especially when you 
were writing and couldn't see anyway, see anything 
other than these words appearing on the laptop 
screen. You were writing about something you 
weren't looking at. There had been a break. I was 
saying this on paper. I am not ready for school. I 
was typing this. Almost a summer had elapsed. I 
was looking at committee meetings ahead of me 
and Friday Night Lights behind. I was looking at 
the desires of my students. I was picturing January. I 
was picturing September 7. Aja seemed to be saying 
I wasn’t feeding her. I was typing this. It was still 


summer. In a moment, Angela Rawlings declared 
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her love for Iceland. I could see her threshold between her feet. Rachel 
Levitsky had a threshold. Martha had just crossed hers. Stacy kept changing 
her name. We were all trying to end something and were finding something 
new in the process, though what we found didn’t seem to belong to us exclu- 
sively. Aja flew to the East Coast to go swimming, but there was a hurricane. 
Rather than fly back, she sat solidly in the wind. I didn't hear from her for 
hours. I made cups of coffee. The day was tremendous. I wanted to name 
all the people who had thresholds between their legs and began to compile 
a list, which quickly became a volume, and was at volume 14 when it over- 


flowed the walls of that writing. 


I BEGAN THE DAY recalling my bath of the previous night, which was 
scalding hot as usual and reaching the point where soon I would have to 
get out or faint as I sweated through another page of Marilynne Robinson's 
Housekeeping. It was often when I was in the bathtub that my most cogent 
ideas struck me; yesterday was no different. When I reached the point where 
to read another sentence would probably have resulted in cardiac arrest, I 
laid the book down and leaned back—this was the last phase of the nightly 
bath—and as I was doing this, there came an exciting new thought: if I was 
no longer going to write, as I had begun to worry that I wouldn't, then I 
should at least write about not-writing. And was so struck by the idea that 
I rose from the tub, dripping, to jot it down, which I was now doing. I was 
writing down the idea *I no longer wish to write" by writing down that I was 
writing it down. I wanted a threshold to open that also would be like a ques- 
tion, something that asked me about my living in such a way that I could 
finally understand it. I couldn't understand why my days unfolded the way 
they did and why they took me away from writing. I was writing, “I no lon- 
ger wish to write" repeatedly, and, in making this gesture, uncovered distant, 
repeating scribbling from my childhood: “I will not tell a lie,” “I will not leave 
the top off the peanut butter, “I will never raise my voice.” Each declaration 
filling tens of pages, and this was a kind of writing similar to what I believed 
I'd been doing for some time—a writing so as not to write, so to find the limit 


(that last line) beyond which the body is free to roam outside once more. 


I BEGAN THE DAY with the profound realization that “the person in 


the world” was not a philosophical placeholder, as I had been treating it for 
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the past twenty years, but was actually a student in my class of eleven silent 
girls. This sudden comprehension shone like a newly engraved plaque in my 
consciousness, though there remained no trace of how it had gotten here. I 
was stunned into involuntary meditation. I spent the morning on it. I am 
teaching “the person in the world, I weighed from a comfortable sitting 
position. Why aren't I flattered? I had to keep verifying: “The person in the 
world" was a student in my class of eleven girls and was one of the silent 
ones, which was all of them? Why hadn't she made herself known, or at least 
distinguished herself? How did one draw out the person who is the most 
perplexed of all persons? You couldn't be direct. You couldn't just say, Will 
"the person in the world" please stand up? Or rather, Raise your hand— 
because you were still talking to that class of eleven shy girls. How did “the 
person in the world" end up in my class anyway? What was she doing at this 
institution? I wanted to know what her trajectory looked like. I mean, was 
she “the person in the world" now, or was she in training, in the way my stu- 
dents were training to be writers or executives of nonprofit organizations? It 
surprised me that “the person in the world” would be interested in writing. 
Youd think shed confine her studies to anthropology or religion. What was 
she doing in a field that really left a person nowhere to go but further into 
herself? How would this help her plight as “the person in the world” who 
had suffered so much already? 


I BEGAN THE DAY havingto vote yes or no to support the decision that 
there would be no decision right now but that there might possibly be one 
in two years’ time, excepting the case that there isn't. I sat with the voting 
slip in my hand; we were to come down on either side of the situation, but 
the situation wasn’t clear: Am I voting to support the failure to make a deci- 
sion or the decision to have failed? I tried to find where I was: I mean, am I 
voting to support the committee who reports to have failed to make a deci- 
sion or voting to support the decision of the committee to have failed? They 
answered that I was supporting the failure, its failing, and the committee “at 
large.” It may have been simply that what we needed no longer existed such 
that we had to stop looking for it, or we had to call it by a different name, or 
we had to change the posture of our looking, or the very nature of looking 
had somehow become a problem for our eyes, or we would rather just go on 


as we were and invite a friend over occasionally. I wanted to begin drinking 
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wine. “It’s now or never,’ someone murmured from the screen hanging on 


the wall. “It’s not now and not never? someone corrected. 


I BEGAN THE DAY hearing the voice try to take on layers and speak 
about poetry and speak about prose and be a loose figure that people wanted 
to write about but no one wanted to be. The voice had all these responsi- 
bilities, but everyone was forgetting about it at the same time. You could 
write a poem that was the repurposing of another poem—a text that was 
perhaps found in a catalogue for farming equipment, that you lifted up and 
placed on a new page with your name on it—you could use tractors to show 
your thinking and wouldn't have to say “I” and wouldnt have to say “please” 
about anything. You wouldn't say, Please can I write the story of this light 
bisecting the room, where a person walks in and stands, not knowing what 
to do. You'd just say something like, Tractors la la la, thousands of dollars, 
and write your name. Maybe erase it then rewrite it. Maybe change the type- 
face of your name. Make the font small. Add shadow to the third and sixth 
letters. You might write “Mr. So-and-so" instead of your name. But the voice 
was getting away from us. First it was everything and then it was nothing, 
though it was the same language we were using. We stopped talking about 
the poem as though someone were inside it, then we stopped talking about 
the poem altogether, or at least stopped expecting there to be a body relating 
to the poem, at risk. It seemed possible to say anything, especially if someone 
had said it before, and it was these words of that other person that we put 
in place of our voice. People were doing this then saying the word Internet 
after and waiting to hear a response. The response came: people had lunch; 
they found language everywhere. The menu said "Fries; and this was taken, 
put on a page next to “Omaha,” punctuated by a date. We wanted to map 
instead of talk; we wanted to silence something and open something. There 
was so much detritus building up: it needed to be written; it needed to be 
used. Someone wanted to laugh at it. If you could find a space to laugh, then 
that voice inside you—the one that went “Please, can I" —that voice might 
lean back and read the newspaper. Time would go by, and structures would 


be laid on your name. 
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Eliza Griswold 


ISIS & FRIENDS 


Miswak 


al-Baghdadi picks his teeth with an archaic toothbrush. 


Salvadora persica from Babylon, 


a twig twisted green from the mustard tree. 
Anything twisted green from its stem involves malice. 


Among the Hadith, Mohammad is said 
to have said, “Verily when you pray, 

an angel places his mouth on yours 

and anything coming out of your mouth 


enters the mouth of the angel." 


What in the world cost us sweetness? 
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Shirk 


“I know it may be shirk but sometimes I do miss Starbucks,’ 
tweets Green Bird of Dabiq, 
an ISIS wife who also instagrams 


a photo of her picnic lunch. 


Green Bird, I is one with you. 


In badlands, she wants Starbucks, too. 
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Goodbye, Omar 


Wormwood grows on the one-eyed Mullah’s grave. 


The Talib boys fight blindly on, believing he’s alive. 


Charlie says when Afghan men are gathered, 


the number of eyes is always odd: 


a generation of outdated wounds. 


No longer cool or relevant, the Taliban 


can’t muster the fear they used to. 
The duffers stalk the graveyard and the chowk, 


finger their hennaed beards. They cultivate cartoon. 


Once, a deaf-mute pressed her thumb to chin 


to warn me they were coming, 


the universal symbol, Fear the Beard. 


There’s ancient precedent for their love of the fore- 


flattened image. In medieval painting, 


failure’s a form of prayer. 


To render perspective less deftly 


than perspective allows indicates humility. 


The bowed head knows its flaws. 


The land belongs to ISIS now. 


No one settles for an eye, 


how quaint, how Deuteronomy. 


The depiction that matters 
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is the infliction of suffering on others. 


Where are your scars 


Where are your scars now 


Where are your scars now, wonder boys 
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Writing All That Man Is: 
An Exchange 


—— 


DAVID SZALAY 
& LORIN STEIN 


Every year, The Paris Review honors one newcomer 
to our pages with the Plimpton Prize for Fiction. This 
years prize winner, David Szalay, contributed two 
stories to the Review, “Youth” and "Lascia Amor 
e siegui Marte.” Each is part of a longer work, All 
That Man Is, which will appear in the United States 
this fall and has already garnered ecstatic reviews in 
the British press (Michael Hofmann, in the London 
Review of Books: 7 read All That Man 15... furi- 
ously, unappeasably, in two days’; Melissa Katsoulis, 
in the Times of London: “It’s hard to imagine read- 
ing a better book this year”). 

Szalay (pronounced SOL-loy) was born in 
Montreal in 1974 to a Hungarian father and a 


Canadian mother. He grew up in London, was 
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educated at Oxford, and currently lives in Budapest. He is the author of three 
previous novels, London and the South-East, The Innocent, and Spring. 
In 2013, Granta named him one of its best young British novelists—an 
understandable misnomer, given his accent and his air of polite reserve. We 
met last March in Paris for a public conversation at the historic Shakespeare 
and Company bookstore, which over the years has served many Paris Review 


editors, interns, and readers as a home away from home. 


STEIN 


Let’s start by describing your new book. You call it a novel. 


SZALAY 
The novel consists of nine separate segments. The basic structure is that the 
central character in each segment is five to ten years older than the central 
character in the previous one. They’re not the same character. They’re nine 
different characters. The first segment is about a seventeen-year-old guy, and 
the final one is about a guy in his seventies. And the novel moves through 


the calendar year, segment by segment, from April through December. 


STEIN 
In a letter to your American publisher, you explained that you began writing 
the book in a state of doubt—“I was wondering whether to continue writing 
novels at all. I was fairly disaffected with the form and was looking at other 
forms of writing. That disaffection with the novel form—What is it for? 
What is its purpose ?—is still there, to some extent.” 


What did you mean, “disaffected with the form”? 


SZALAY 
That I sat down to think about writing a new book and just didn’t see the 
point of it. What’s a novel? You make up a story and then you tell that story. 


I didn’t understand why or how that could be meaningful. 
STEIN 


But the novels you wrote before this one are all very good, and fairly conven- 


tional in form. They look as though they were fun to write. 
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SZALAY 
They were, they were. I'm not sure where it came from, this feeling. Maybe 
it was just a kind of anxiety at having to do something good again. Maybe 
that was just manifesting itself as a sort of general disaffection. How I came 
through that was to start writing in a shorter form. When I wrote the first 
segment of All That Man Is, which is now part з, I didn’t think it would 
be part of a larger book. It was only after I finished that I started to think 
of writing other stories that would somehow complement it. It occurred to 
me that a kind of meaning could be achieved by the relation of one story to 
another—by the structure in which they’re set, by echoes between them, by 
a dialogue they have amongst themselves. 

What does it mean to write a series like this? It means that each story 
isn’t expected to carry its own solitary burden of meaning. It means you get 
a richer texture. It also imposes a kind of economy. This is important. Each 
story is short, ten to fifteen thousand words approximately. I think part of 
the problem, when I contemplated writing a new novel, was that all the 
masses of incidental detail—which you need in a novel, if only to make it 
long enough—seemed pointless. None of the characters in this book have 
elaborate backstories. You don’t know much about their pasts. You don’t 
know much about their family backgrounds. They’re points on an arc, rather 
than being arcs in themselves. That let me focus on narrative. It’s not as if a 
huge amount happens in each story, but they're not nothing-happens stories 
either. There’s a very clear—simple, I hope—narrative progression. Working 
in that smaller form was a relief and a pleasure. I didn’t have to elaborate for 
the sake of elaboration, which is how it can sometimes feel to write a novel, 


or how it had come to feel. 


STEIN 
It should be said that in your earlier books, that’s often part of the pleasure— 
the way a minor character will take off and suddenly develop his or her own 


backstory. 


SZALAY 
I used to enjoy writing that way, in my first novel especially. I wasn’t troubled 
by these considerations. So there was definitely some kind of break, some 


kind of discontinuity, in my approach. 
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STEIN 
And yet there are continuities, too. In all of your books, you like to begin a 
scene in medias res, then go back and fill the reader in. For example, in part 6 
of All That Man Is, a man and a woman have a boozy dinner, with a certain 
amount of sexual tension between them, and then, just as the tension reaches 
its crisis, the man asks the woman, “You're not going to drive, are you?" and 
the chronology skips backward, very delicately, so that without the reader's 


noticing, we end up hearing the same line again, two pages later, this time 


with more context. 


Szalay accepting the Plimpton Prize for Fiction, April 2016. 


SZALAY 
I recognize that it is something I do, perhaps too reflexively—starting with 
a dramatic moment and then going back to lead up to it. In a way, it’s a bit 
like something Hitchcock does. Hitchcock will, most famously perhaps in 
Vertigo, tell you a key piece of information, so that your question isn't what's 
going to happen but how will it happen and how will the characters react. 
That creates far more tension than the question of what's going to happen. 
Because the question of what's going to happen is often just too open-ended, 
you know? After all, anything could happen. I think that’s why I repeat a line 
the way you describe. I do it without thinking, and quite often I get mixed 


up in my tenses. I have to go back and sort that out later. 
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Something similar happens with point of view. When I was editing this 
book with my publishers, there were points where they felt I'd jumped too 
randomly into some peripheral character' head. I write without being entirely 


aware of those kinds of considerations—tense, point of view, and so on. 


STEIN 
You've said that you wanted this book “to evoke the fluidity and complexity 
of contemporary Europe, its feel and texture.” Are there specific textures you 


had in mind? 


SZALAY 
The first story I wrote is about three Hungarians traveling to London—two 
guys and a girl. She’s going to work as a prostitute, and they're, you might 
say, looking after her. That story, by its very nature, gives a sense of contem- 
porary Europe, of the unprecedented movement of people between European 
countries and cultures—doing work, making money. When I had the idea of 
starting a book with that story, of writing other stories that would somehow 
engage with it, and of writing other stories that would enter into some sort of 
dialogue, if you like, amongst themselves, that was the aspect I fastened on. The 
book was going to be called Europa, actually, for most of the time I was writing 
it. Each story involves a European character, more specifically a European man, 
in a country other than his own. In some cases he's on holiday, in others he 


has work to do, a couple of the older characters have retired to other countries. 


STEIN 
You seem to know your various settings very well. The story about the pros- 


titute and the two men, for example— did that require a lot of research? 


SZALAY 
I saw three people on a plane, and they were the two guys and the girl. It was 
a budget-airline flight from London to Budapest. I saw them and I thought 


I'd write a story about them. 
STEIN 


Another story is set in the offices of a Danish tabloid. How much do you 


know about the tabloid business in Denmark? 
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SZALAY 
Nothing. I assumed it was quite similar to the tabloid business everywhere, 


I guess. Maybe I'm wrong. 


STEIN 


Have you worked in the tabloid business? 


SZALAY 


I haven't. 


STEIN 


Did you finish writing the book before the current refugee crisis? 


SZALAY 
Yes, I finished writing it more than a year ago. For what it's worth, I doubt 
that this refugee crisis is going to significantly change the way Europe's 
going. The movement of people in Europe has become too established a fact 
of life. Nobody wants to end it. The countries in Central and Eastern Europe 
that are regarded as being very obstreperous and putting up fences every- 
where are also obsessed with maintaining free movement within the EU. No 
government in Central or Eastern Europe who presided over the loss of that 
could be reelected. For the populations of those countries—having lived in 
a prison, basically, for decades—it's the most precious thing, being able to 
travel freely throughout Europe. And work—there' that as well. Very many, 
perhaps most, of the Hungarians I know under the age of forty have, at some 


point, worked in England or Germany. 


STEIN 


None of your main characters is a refugee. Was that a conscious decision? 


SZALAY 
I've thought about this, obviously. If you've written a book and it’s going 
through the more-than-a-year-long process of editing, and if it’s strongly 
rooted in contemporary reality, in the detail and the specifics of it, and then 
something happens which seems to adjust reality, you take note. But if I had 


tried to introduce a Middle Eastern refugee character, to me that would feel 
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a bit too much like some sort of dramatized, fictionalized journalism. You 


would feel the author trying to cram something in. 


STEIN 
Apart from describing contemporary Europe, you've said your main objec- 


tive was to “evoke the passage of time.” In what way? 


SZALAY 
I'm in my early forties. That's a time when you start to feel your own mortal- 
ity in a way you hadn't earlier. So I wanted to look at different stages of life, 
at the way men—and really, this is a book about men—change perspective 
on their own lives and on the passage of time. So in the first story we see 
seventeen-year-olds, who obviously are completely oblivious. Then the pres- 
sures of the world start to build in your twenties, and then by the time you're 
in your forties those pressures are acute, and then you get overtaken and 
youre going downhill. And the idea of taking that journey with different 
characters, rather than doing it with one character, seemed to offer far more 
dramatic possibilities. You could have totally different circumstances, from 
one story to the next, and not have to trudge through one guy’s life. I delib- 
erately gave as little information as possible, in most cases, about the charac- 
ters’ backgrounds—what their parents were like and what sort of experiences 
they'd had in school, stuff like that. By having nine main characters who are 
so different from one another, I hope to give a sense of the universality of 


this process. 


STEIN 
Something about your book reminds me of David Foster Wallace’s novels. 
It asserts a shared reality—even when the characters seem wrapped up in 
themselves—and also, beyond that shared reality, a sort of possible transcen- 
dence that keeps twinkling at the edge of everyday experience. By the end 
of your novel, this possibility is in question—has in some ways become the 


question. 
SZALAY 


There are moments where the characters catch a glimpse of something else, 


something outside this inexorable process of aging and dying. The final story 
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is really about confronting that question, whether there's something outside 


of this process. 


STEIN 
As your characters age, their lives seem to be cluttered up by various zbings— 
short-term goals, I suppose—to the exclusion of all else. And yet somehow 


the book promises that they are part of something larger than they know. 


SZALAY 
That's very much the intention. They are all enacting something universal and, 
in a way, permanent. And that in itself, for me anyway, gives a kind of mean- 
ing and beauty to things. They are all part of this process ОЁ... just //fe, time, 
and aging, and all of that. Everyone is going through it, even though we all 
feel that we're going through it alone. And in many, very important ways, we 
are. But somehow the fact that everyone is going through it, inescapably and 
simultaneously ... well, I really don't want to overstate this, but there is some- 
thing positive about that. At least that's what I felt. It was a feeling that I got by 


writing the book. Because when you write a book, you take feelings from that. 


STEIN 


What do you mean? 


SZALAY 
Well, you sort of learn things ... or, you don’t learn things, but уои... you 
gain, emotionally—well no, not gain, gain’s too loaded a word, but уоп... 
develop is also a sort of ridiculous word. Enrich? No. But somehow you take 
something emotionally from writing the book, from the process of writing the 
book. It changes you. Writing the book changes you. At the end of the pro- 
cess, you're not where you were at the beginning. I'm not being very articulate 


about this. I should really go home and work out how to say this properly... 


STEIN 
But you wrote the book. 


SZALAY 
Right. This is the answer. 
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STEIN 


Did you find it harder to write the parts about men who are older than you? 


SZALAY 
Funnily enough, no. In a way it’s easier to write about people whom you 
know less about. You're looking at them completely from the outside and 
cant draw on your own experience. You're more detached, put it that way. 


Which means you see them more clearly as fictional characters. 


STEIN 
There's a fair amount of plotting in these stories—I mean old-fashioned plot 
twists. I wonder if that’s just how you write or if you were deliberately trying 


to avoid a kind of sameness from one story to the next. 


SZALAY 
I have no problem at all with conventional plotting. I was very keen that 
each bit should have a story. Except for the sixth part. There I almost delib- 
erately made an exception. I said to myself, In this one, not much is going 
to happen. This is just going to be a guy doing his work, going on a business 
trip, flirting with someone he meets through work, and then going back to 
his life in London. That is partly because of where it falls in the book. It is 


meant to be a sort of pause, at the end of maturity, on the edge of old age. 


STEIN 
Your other novels involve fully developed female characters. Was it strange 


writing a book in which all the main characters are men? 


SZALAY 
Well, there are women characters in the book, some of them reasonably 
developed, I hope. And quite often they are the strongest characters. But no, 
I made a decision quite early on that this would be a book specifically about 
men. When I'd written, say, three of four of the stories, my agent said, You 
should write at least one story about a woman. And I told her, The project 


of this book is not that. That will have to wait. 
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Golan Haji 


ANOTHER HOUSE 


The house 
A frightened face 


In the window of another house. 


I was my house 
Drinking the water of my breath 


And sitting on my dreams. 

А stranger lit 

А fire in the bedroom 

And warmed himself 

Then he carved names from the past 


On the black walls 


I still can't read them. 


—Translated from the Arabic by Marilyn Hacker 
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From Border Districts 


GERALD MURNANE 


Although he is not well-known outside his native 
Australia, Gerald Murnane has proven, over four 
decades and some dozen books, to be one of that coun- 
trys most original and distinctive writers. According 
to Murnane, his recently completed work of fiction, 
Border Districts, will be his last. These are its open- 


ing pages. 


Two months ago, when I first arrived in this town- 
ship just short of the border, I resolved to guard my 
eyes, and I could not think of going on with this 
piece of writing unless I were to explain how I came 
by that odd expression. 

I got some of my schooling from a certain 
order of religious brothers, a band of men who 
dressed each in a black soutane with a bib of white 
celluloid at his throat. I learned by chance last year, 
and fifty years since I last saw anyone wearing such 


a thing, that the white bib was called a rabat and 
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was a symbol of chastity. Among the few books that I brought here from the 
capital city is a large dictionary, but the word rabat is not listed in it. The 
word may well be French, given that the order of brothers was founded in 
France. In this remote district, I am even less inclined than I was in the sub- 
urbs of the capital city to seek out some or another obscure fact; here, near 
the border, I am even more inclined than of old to accept as well-founded 
any supposition likely to complete a pattern in my mind and then to go 
on writing until I learn the meaning for me of such an image as that of the 
white patch which appeared just now against a black ground at the edge of 
my mind and will not be easily dislodged. 

The school where the brothers taught was built in the grounds of what 
had been a two-story mansion of yellow sandstone in a street lined with 
plane trees in an inner eastern suburb of the capital city. The mansion itself 
had been converted into the brothers’ residence. On the ground floor of the 
former mansion, one of the rooms overlooking the return veranda was the 
chapel, which was used by the brothers for their daily Mass and prayers but 
was available also to us, their students. 

In the language of that place and time, a student who called at the 
chapel for a few minutes was said to be paying a visit. The object of his visi- 
tation was said to be Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament or, more commonly, 
the Blessed Sacrament. We boys were urged by teachers and priests to pay 
frequent visits to the Blessed Sacrament. It was implied that the personage 
denoted by that phrase would feel aggrieved or lonely if visitors were lack- 
ing. My class once heard from a religious brother one of a sort of story that 
was often told in order to promote our religious zeal. A non-Catholic of 
goodwill had asked a priest to explain the teachings of the Church in the 
matter of the Blessed Sacrament. The priest then explained how every disk 
of consecrated bread in every tabernacle in every Catholic church or chapel, 
even though it appeared to be mere bread, was in substance the body of Jesus 
Christ, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. The inquirer of goodwill 
then declared that if only he were able to believe this, he would spend every 
free moment in some or another Catholic church or chapel, in the presence 
of the divine manifestation. 

In our school magazine every year, in his annual report to parents, our 
principal wrote at length about what he called the religious formation of 


us boys. In every classroom, the first period of every day was given over to 
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Christian Doctrine, or religion, as we more often called it. Students recited 
aloud together a short prayer before every period of the daily timetable. I 
believed that most of my classmates took their religion seriously, but I sel- 
dom heard any boy make any mention, outside the classroom, of anything to 
do with that religion. The chapel was out of sight of the playground, and so I 
was never aware of how many of my classmates paid visits there. However, I 
went through several periods of religious fervor during my school days, and 
during each such period I paid several visits daily to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Sometimes I saw one or another of my classmates in the chapel, kneeling 
as I knelt with head bowed or eyes fixed on the locked tabernacle, within 
which, and out of our sight, was the gold-plated ciborium filled with the 
white wafers that we thought of as the Blessed Sacrament. I was never sat- 
isfied with my attempts to pray or to contemplate, and I often wondered 
what exactly was taking place in the mind of my devout-seeming classmate. I 
would have liked to ask him what he seemed to see while he prayed; how he 
envisaged the divine or canonized personages that he addressed in his mind, 
and much else. Sometimes, by chance, a classmate and I would leave the cha- 
pel at the same time and would walk together along the return veranda and 
then through the brothers’ garden towards the playground, but for me to 
have questioned the boy then about his devotions would have been hardly 
less disturbing than if I had made him an indecent proposition. 

In the quiet street where I now live is a tiny church that I pass every 
weekday morning on my walk to the shops and the post office. The church 
belongs to one of the Protestant denominations that I pitied as a schoolboy 
on account of the drabness of their services, which consisted, I supposed, 
of mere hymns and sermons and none of the splendid rituals enacted in my 
own church. Whenever I pass, the grass around my neighborhood church is 
always neatly mown but the church itself is closed and deserted. I must have 
passed countless Protestant churches in suburbs or in country towns and 
scarcely glanced at them, and yet I can never pass the nearby church without 
my thoughts being led in surprising directions. 

I have always believed myself to be indifferent to architecture. I hardly 
know what a gable is or a nave or a vault or a vestry. I would describe my 
neighborhood church as a symmetrical building comprising three parts: a 
porch, a main part, and, at the furthest end from the street, a third part 


surely reserved for the minister before and after services. The walls are of 
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stone painted—or is the correct term rendered?—a uniform creamy white. 
I am so unobservant of such details that I cannot recall, here at my desk, 
whether the pitched roofs of the porch and the main part are of slate or of 
steel. The rear part has an almost flat steel roof. The windows aren't of much 
interest to me, except for the two rectangular windows of clear glass, each 
with a drawn blind behind it, in the rear wall of the ministers room. The 
main part of the church has six small windows, three on each side. The glass 
in each of these windows is translucent. If I could inspect it from close at 
hand, the glass might well seem no different from the sort that I learned to 
call as a child frosted and saw often in bathroom windows. The glass in the six 
windows is by no means colorless, but I have not yet identified the shade or 
tint that distinguishes it. On some mornings when I pass, the glass in ques- 
tion seems an unexceptional gray green or, perhaps, gray blue. Once, how- 
ever, when I happened to pass the church in the late afternoon, and when 
I looked over my shoulder at a window on the shaded, southeastern side of 
the building, I saw the glass there colored not directly by the setting sun 
but by a light that I was prevented from seeing: the glow within the locked 
church where the rays from the west had already been modified by the three 
windows on the side further from me. Even if I could have devised a name 
for the wavering richness that I saw then in that simple pane, I would have 
had to set about devising soon afterwards a different name for the subtly 
different tint in each of its two neighboring panes, where the already muted 
light from one and the same sunset had been separately refracted. The porch 
has one window, which looks towards the street. This is the window that 
mostly takes my notice as I pass and may well have been the cause of my 
setting out to write these pages. The glass in this window is what I have 
always called stained glass and almost certainly comprises a representation 
of something—a pattern of leaves and stems and petals perhaps. I prefer not 
to draw attention to myself when I walk in the township, and I have not yet 
been bold enough to stop and stare at the porch window. I am unsure not 
only of what is depicted there but even of the colors of the different zones 
of glass, although I suppose they are red and green and yellow and blue or 
most of those. The outer door of the church is always closed when I pass, and 
the door from the porch to the church is surely also closed. Since the tinted 
window faces northeast, the near side of the glass is always in bright daylight 


while the far side is opposed only to the subdued light of the enclosed porch. 
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Anyone looking from my well-lit vantage point can only guess at the colors 
of the glass and the details of what they depict. 

Perhaps thirty years ago, I read a review of a scholarly book in which 
part of the text comprised extracts from diaries kept by several men who 
traveled throughout England during the years of the Commonwealth smash- 
ing stained-glass windows. The men stood on ladders and used staves or axes 
to smash the glass. They reported in their diaries the names of each church 
that they visited and the numbers of windows that they smashed. They 
declared often in the diaries that they were doing the work of the Lord or 
promoting His glory. I have never traveled more than a day's journey by road 
or rail from my birthplace. Foreign countries exist for me as mental images, 
some of them vivid and detailed and many of them having originated while 
I was reading works of fiction. My image of England is of a mostly green 
topographical map, richly detailed but comparatively small for an image- 
country. While I was reading the review of the book mentioned, I wondered 
how any stained-glass windows could have been left in the country after the 
men mentioned had done their widespread work. I wondered, too, what 
had become of all the smashed glass. I supposed the men had attacked the 
windows from the outside—had rammed their staves and axes against the 
dull-seeming glass without knowing what it represented or even what were 
its colors as seen from the other side. For how long were the colored chunks 
and shards left to lie in the aisles and on the pews? Were the smashed pieces 
gathered up by the dismayed congregation and hidden against a time when 
they could be melted or otherwise turned again into images of revered per- 
sonages in otherworldly settings? Did children carry off handfuls of many- 
colored chips and afterwards squint through them at trees or sky or try to 
arrange them as they had formerly been or to guess whether this or that 
fragment had once represented part of a trailing robe, a radiant halo, an 
enraptured countenance? 

According to the history taught to me as a child, the images in the 
smashed windows were expressions of the old faith of England. The glass 
designs had outlasted by a century the prayers and ceremonies and vestments 
that had been done away with during the Protestant Revolt, as we were 
taught to call it. If I had read during my school days about the smashing of 
the glass, I might well have regretted the destruction of so many admirable 


images but I would have considered that the glassless windows were no less 
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than the traitorous Protestants deserved. The empty window spaces would 
have suggested to me the sightless eyes of a people blind to the truth. They 
had abolished colored chasubles, gold monstrances, the Blessed Sacrament 
itself. Now let them sing and sermonize in black soutanes and white surplices 
and in the plain light of day, unstained by any glass of olden times. I would 
hardly have thought thus as I read during my adulthood about the smashers 
of windows, but my first sight of the window in the porch of my neighbor- 
hood church caused me to feel a slight resentment that a Protestant sect 
founded not even three centuries ago should ornament their simple place of 
worship in the style of the church that had lasted for nearly two millennia 
before the beginnings of their upstart faction. Even the surroundings of the 
small stone building made me somewhat resentful. No footpath leads past 
the church. Between the roadside curb and the boundary of the churchyard, 
the ground is uneven beneath the mown grass. Not wanting to stop and stare 
as I pass, I have to learn what I can while fearing to turn an ankle. 

What I learned a month ago from my first sight of the church I reported 
in an earlier paragraph. Until this morning, I had learned no more. I did 
not even know whether services were still held in the church. (The Anglican 
and the Lutheran churches, small weatherboard buildings, have each a notice 
outside showing the date and time of the next service. The weatherboard 
Catholic church was demolished a few months before I arrived here; the 
building had been infested with termites and was deemed unsafe.) This 
morning, I got ready for my first trip across the border. I was going to set 
out for a race meeting in a town named for its closeness to the border. While 
the engine in my car was running, I went to open the front gate. А row of 
cars was parked in front of the church. Apparently, a service was being held. 
I can hardly explain even now why I did so, but I switched off the engine in 
my car and set out walking slowly towards the church as though I was taking 
a morning stroll. I counted the churchgoers’ cars easily enough. There were 
seven. They were all large, late-model cars such as are owned by the farmers 
in the districts around this township. I surmised that each car had brought 
a middle-aged couple to church. Perhaps a few persons had walked to the 
church from houses in the township, but the congregation could hardly have 
numbered twenty. I heard no sound when I first strolled past the church, 
but on my way back I heard singing and the sound of a musical instrument. 


I had always supposed that the denomination whose church it was sang 
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joyously, wholeheartedly. Admittedly, I was ten paces from the back porch, 
but the rear door of the church and the outer door of the porch had been 
left open on account of the heat, and yet the singing still sounded faintly and 
almost timidly. The voices of the congregation hardly rose above the sound 
of the imitation organ, or whatever they called the instrument accompany- 
ing them. I wrote the voices of the congregation just then, but they sounded to 
me to be all female voices. If the men were singing, they could not be heard 
outside the walls of the building. 

I moved to this district near the border so that I could spend most of my 
time alone and so that I could live according to several rules that I had long 
wanted to live by. I mentioned earlier that I guard my eyes. I do this so that I 
might be more alert to what appears at the edges of my range of vision; so that 
I might notice at once any sight so much in need of my inspection that one 
or more of its details seems to quiver or to be agitated until I have the illusion 
that I am being signaled to or winked at. Another rule requires me to record 
whatever sequences of images occur to me after I have turned my attention to 
the signaling or winking detail. I was preparing this morning to travel across 
the border but I put off my departure and went inside to my desk and made 
notes for what is reported at length in the paragraphs hereabout. 

During one of the last years of the 1940s, I was taken by my parents on 
many a Sunday to a small timber church in the southwestern district of this 
state. At each side of the church were two long timber poles. One end of each 
pole was fixed in the ground; the other end rested firmly against the upper 
wall of the church. I assumed that the poles kept the church from leaning 
or even toppling. The building thus kept upright comprised a tiny porch; a 
main part with a railed-off sanctuary and perhaps twelve pews divided by 
a central aisle; and a small room for the use of a priest. The congregation 
of the church comprised mostly farmers and their families. A custom was 
followed in that church such as I never observed in any other. In the timber 
church with the four poles, the pews on the left, or the gospel side, were 
occupied only by male persons while the pews on the right, or the epistle 
side, were occupied only by females. I never saw anyone violate this strict 
segregation. Once, two newcomers, a young husband and wife, went in early 
and sat together on the mens side. The church was not even half full before 
the wife understood her mistake. She hurried across the aisle, blushing, and 


joined the other women and the girls. 
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Many years later, while I was reading a magazine article about the 
Christian sect known as the Shakers, an image formed in my mind of a 
group of adult worshippers in a small timber building hardly different from 
the church mentioned in the previous paragraph. It was mostly an incongru- 
ous image, lit by the sunlight of a summer morning in southern Australia. 
The male worshippers wore dark suits and wide neckties, and their faces and 
necks and hands and wrists were red brown. The females wore floral pat- 
terned dresses and large hats of lacquered straw. The males and the females 
stood facing each other, not in pews but in choir stalls. Their standing in 
stalls prevented them from performing the sedate dance that I had read 
about in the article on the Shakers. This seemed to consist of two lines of 
dancers advancing towards one another and then retreating a little; advanc- 
ing further still but then again retreating. One line, of course, was of men 
and the other of women. While they danced, they chanted or, perhaps, sang. 
In the magazine article were two lines of one of their best-known songs—or 


was it their only song? 


Shake, shake, shake along, Dan'l! 


Shake out of me all things carnal! 


The Shakers would have sung this with sincerity; they aspired to celibacy. 
The men and the women of each community were required to live apart. 
Many of the men and women in my fanciful image were husbands 
and wives, but these too sang softly the two lines of the old Shaker song. 
Rather, the women sang while the men merely mouthed the words. It was 
well-known that male Catholic churchgoers could hardly ever be induced to 
sing. Nor did the men in my image seem to move their bodies, although the 
women swayed in time to their chanting and some even made as though to 
lean or to step towards the chest-high wooden wall that barred their way. 
The same small church was also the setting, many years ago, for the men- 
tal events that originated while I was reading one of a collection of short 
stories from a book that I long ago disposed of. I have forgotten the title 
of the book and I remember nothing of what was in my mind while I read 
the book except for a few mental scenes, so to call them. I bought and read 
the book because the author had been at one time a colleague of mine in an 
obscure department on an out-of-the-way campus of a lesser university. He 


was one of a not insignificant body of men to be met with in the last decades 
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of the twentieth century: men who were pleased to have it known that they 
had formerly been Catholic priests or religious brothers. Some were teachers 
or librarians or public servants; a few worked as journalists or as radio or 
television producers; and a few were even published authors. Most of the 
books by these last mentioned had a preachy tone; their authors were still 
driven to rectify, or at least to deplore, seeming wrongs in society, which last 
was one of their most frequently used words. 

In the unimaginable circumstance that I were writing a work of fiction 
with a representation of my onetime colleague as one of its characters, I 
would feel obliged to report to my putative readers his motives for having 
abandoned a calling that he had formally vowed to follow for life. Whatever 
crises of conscience I might attribute to the character and however detailed 
and wordy might be my accounts of his purported thinking and feeling, I 
would report at some point in my narrative that the man did what he did for 
the reason that he had found he was able to do it. 

I have long subscribed to a simple explanation for the defection of so 
many priests and religious from what might be called my own generation. 
I can allow that the first daring few might have been pioneers of a sort, 
devisers of original moral issues, but those who came after them were mere 
followers of fashion. Once having learned from the example of their more 
daring fellows that so-called solemn vows could be set aside or broken at no 
great cost, they who had once sworn to be chaste and obedient set about 
indulging their restlessness or curiosity. 

I seem to remember that several of my former colleague' short stories 
had a priest as chief character. The only story that has stayed in my mind 
seemed to have no other meaning than to point up the unseemly awe that 
many lay persons felt towards priests in the 1960s, when the story was set. 
The priest in the story may have been the first-person narrator—I forget. He 
was certainly the chief character and almost the only character apart from 
a middle-aged woman of a kind once common in Catholic parishes. Holy- 
water hens they were sometimes called. As I recall it, the priest was visiting 
the small country church for the first time to celebrate Sunday Mass. When 
he arrived, his bladder happened to be uncomfortably full. Every coun- 
try church has a men’s and a womens toilet in separate rear corners of the 
churchyard. Why did the priest in the story not visit the men’s toilet as soon 


as he had arrived? I do not know, but if he had done so, my former colleague 
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would have had no story to write. What happened, so to speak, was that the 
priest was met at the church door by the holy-water hen, who then accom- 
panied him into the sacristy so that she could show him where things were 
stored. Instead of then leaving discreetly, the woman began prattling to the 
priest about parish matters or, perhaps, her own concerns. Again, questions 
arise: Why did the priest not ask the woman politely to leave? Why did he 
not simply excuse himself and visit the toilet? The story probably depended 
on the young priest's being too nervous to dismiss the older woman or to 
cause her to recall that although he was one of God's anointed, he had still 
a body that functioned as did other men's bodies. The woman went on talk- 
ing; the priest went on listening politely while his bladder ached. At last, he 
was able by some or another means to get rid of the woman. Perhaps she left 
of her own accord. Even then, however, the priest's misery was not over. He 
flung open one after another cupboard in search of something that he could 
urinate into. The last sentence of the story reported his immense relief as he 
filled with his urine a bottle containing a small quantity of so-called altar 
wine for use in the ceremony of the Mass. 

Recalling the silly story today for the first time in nearly thirty years I 
see not some fictional priest but my colleague of long ago dressed as I had 
never seen him in a black suit with a white celluloid collar at his throat and 
holding above his head a bottle labeled SEVENHILL SACRAMENTAL WINE. 
He holds the bottle between himself and a single east-facing window while 
he stares in through the brightly lit red-brown glass. Through the wall he 
hears the shuffling and the throat clearing of the farmers and their wives and 
children as they file into the church and settle themselves—men and boys 
on the gospel side; women and girls on the epistle side. Through another 
wall, he hears the heaving in the wind of the gum trees that border the grassy 
churchyard or the clinking calls of rosellas. 

Why have I recalled today a piece of writing that I surely dismissed 
when I first read it: an embellished retelling of something that perhaps befell 
the author during his years as a priest? Why have I included in this report 
the tedious matter of the preceding paragraphs? One answer may be that 
I have learned to trust the promptings of my mind, which urges me some- 
times to study in all seriousness matters that another person might dismiss 
as unworthy, trivial, childish. The discomfort of the fictional priest and the 


predictable motives of the pestering woman have long since settled among 
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my own concerns, one of which might be called the life and death of mental 
entities. Ihe author of the short story would have stood alone in many a 
sacristy in many a tiny church with parrots in the trees around and would 
have bowed his head and prayed that the ceremony he was about to perform 
and the sermon he was about to preach would bring nearer to God the per- 
sons coughing and shuffling just then on the far side of the sanctuary rails. 
Robed in his white or scarlet or green or violet chasuble, the young man 
would have sensed the presence of a personage that he took to be the creator 
of the universe and at the same time the friend and confidant of anyone 
who approached him from among the countless millions of the living but 
especially those who had been ordained as priests of the church founded by 
His only Son. It should be clear from some of the earliest paragraphs of this 
report that I would very much like to know what the young priest saw in his 
mind at such a time. I intend to mention later an autobiography published 
after the death of the short-story writer and former priest. Much of the writ- 
ing in the posthumous book is frank and candid, but nowhere in it does 
the author try to describe what interests me most about his sort of person; 
nowhere does he report his religious experiences. 

I strayed a little in the previous two sentences. I intended to remark on 
the great difference between the concerns of the young priest and those of 
the author of the short story, the one constantly aware of the presence of 
God and the other only wanting to make clumsy humor at the expense of his 
younger self. I intended to ask what had become of the imagined presence 
or personage who had ruled the life of the young man. I am not judging the 
writer but rather marveling that a powerful image-in-the-mind could thus 
seem to have lapsed into irrelevance. 

Even while my sometime colleague, the former priest, was writing his 
fiction, the persons who had once respected him or been in awe of him 
would have been reading in newspapers the first of many accounts that they 
would read of priests found guilty at law of deeds incomparably graver than 
urinating into altar-wine bottles in sacristies. How many of those who read 
such reports decided at once, or after much reflection, that they no longer 
considered sacred some of the persons, places, and things that they had 
previously deemed so. I heard once from one such person, a woman who 
had gone to church every Sunday until she underwent the experiences 


reported below. 
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The woman worked as the receptionist and secretary of a psychiatrist. 
One day, her employer had asked her to type into his computer the contents of 
several long statements by a young woman who was making some or another 
claim for reparation from her local diocese. The woman my informant was 
middle-aged, married, and a mother, but her employer told her that she need 
not finish typing the statements if she found the contents distressing. The 
woman told me that she found the contents most distressing, although she 
typed all of them. She told me about the statements only that they were 
reports of acts of sexual abuse perpetrated against the author of the state- 
ments by a priest during several years of her childhood. The woman told 
me this in a crowded lounge-bar of a hotel late during an evening when she 
and her husband and my wife and I and several other couples were drinking 
after a day at a race meeting. I cannot be sure that I did not hear from the 
woman that the girl's sister had also been sexually abused or that more than 
one priest was involved. Although the woman thought often about the con- 
tents of the statements during the months after she had typed them, her 
routine continued as before and she attended church every Sunday. She 
attended church also for the funeral of an elderly woman, a friend of her 
family. The funeral service was a so-called concelebrated Mass, with three 
priests together at the altar. Such a ceremony is an honor reserved for priests 
themselves, close relatives of priests, or lay persons who have given long ser- 
vice to one or another parish or religious order, as my informant’s elderly 
friend had done. Several times during such a ceremony, the priests bow in 
unison towards the altar or towards each other. At one point in the cere- 
mony, they take turns to swing towards the altar and then towards each 
other a brass thurible out of which rises the smoke from burning incense. 
The woman told me quietly in the noisy lounge-bar that she felt increasingly 
distressed as the concelebrated service went forward and that a moment 
had arrived when she was driven to get up from her seat and to leave the 
church. At that moment, the chief celebrant had bowed low over the altar. 
His cocelebrants, standing on either side of him and with hands pressed 
together beneath their chins, had each made his own slight bow and had 
then looked on gravely while the celebrant kissed the white altar cloth. The 
concelebrated Mass had taken place several months ago, the woman told 
me. She had not stepped inside a church since then and she intended never 


again to do so. 
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How many times since I first heard the woman’s story have I tried to 
appreciate the notable mental events that must have followed her walking 
away from the ceremonious gesturing of the priests? If only I had had the 
wit to ask the woman on that evening in the lounge-bar what she supposed 
had become of the imagery connected with her lifelong beliefs, would I then 
have glimpsed for myself a version of her seeming to see the color draining 
from the tall glass windows in the church where she had prayed since child- 
hood? The layers of vestments being stripped from the men who had vowed 
to be chaste? The withdrawal of the favorite image of her loving savior into 


the mental regions where flitted or wavered the figures of myth or legend? 
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